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To celebrate the — 


dedicates this issue to Haiti in honor of the Port-au-Prince bicentennial. 
anniversary, Haiti is about to fling wide its doors on a spectacular International Exposition. — 
The official opening is scheduled for December 8, and the Fair will be in full swing in 
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Port-de Paix 


They built the city on a thin level strip between the 
bay and a pleasure ground called the Champ-de-Mars. As 
it grew, it swept upward into the cool hills, where today 
the new residential districts and many hotels overlook 
the old town. The Champ-de-Mars is still the heart of the 


city. ‘In it is a steel grandstand for sporting events; 
hay around it are ranged government buildings, theaters, and 
Tae good restaurants. People turn out in the evenings to 
SRA promenade under its trees and listen to band concerts. 

i: es For the next six months, Port-au-Prince affairs will 


ay - be slanted toward the sixty waterfront acres of the Ex- 

position. Pavilions of participating nations, buildings 
aap devoted to industrial, agricultural, and art exhibits, and 
_ the new National Casino border the avenue from town and 


Cominc TO Haiti, the first thing you see is the blue Gulf of Gonave. The mountain-ringed coun- 
try curves like a crescent around it. On the water’s edge in 1749 the French built a new capital 
for their richest colony. This month an International Exposition, the biggest celebration the 
little republic has ever held, will open in honor of the bicentenary of Port-au-Prince. 


the central garden with its magnificent illuminated 
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T-AU-PRINCE 


Kenscoff 


fountain. The gala program includes sports events, con- 
certs, guest stars, a company of French actors. In a 
palm grove at the far end of the boulevard is the amuse- 
ment section, featuring what will probably be the fair’s 
number one attraction—the Haitian folklore troupe. 
Haiti is easy to get to, and into. Tourist cards are avail- 
able through transportation companies, or on arrival. 
Steamers come from New York, Jacksonville, and New 
Orleans, and there are daily four-and-a-half-hour flights 
from Miami. On the north coast, the fruit-company 
freighters carry passengers to Cap-Haitien. Cruise ships 
call at Port-au-Prince. Haiti’s pleasant hotels are small. 
French in atmosphere, and most of them are run on the 
American plan. There were never enough to handle the 
tourist business the country hopes to build, so several 
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new, larger ones are going up for the Exposition crowds 
and many of the others are expanding. To care for the 
extras, ships will anchor in the harbor off the fair 
grounds. 

The peaked roofs and gingerbread fronts of Port-au- 
Prince houses stamp it a French colonial town. Both 
speech and food are either French or Creole, adapted 
from it. The city is becoming more and more the nucleus 
of Haitian life. By day it bristles with motion. Vividly 
painted buses bearing affectionate nicknames clatter 
through crowded, narrow streets, and line up near the 
market. The old iron structure, reminiscent of the market 
buildings of Paris, seethes with noise and activity that 
overflow into the street in a tangle of carts, autos, buses, 
donkeys, and pedestrians. Everything that can be bought 
in Haiti is on sale here. Down on the quay a string of 
shops specializes in the sisal bags and sandals, polished 
native mahogany pieces, and tortoise shell tourists like 
to take home. These are not cheap, but they are usually 
beautifully designed. 

The wharf dates from French times. Most of Haiti’s 
trade comes and goes through Port-au-Prince harbor. 
Fishing boats tie up, and housewives bargain energetically 
for the catch. Launches can be chartered there for a 


Port-au-Prince harbor will be first glimpse of Haiti for 
sea-going visitors 


Market place, near waterfront, is one of busiest spo 
in the capital 


Air travelers to world’s fair in Haiti's capital will put down in 
Port-au-Prince airport 


day’s cruise to La Gonave, a large island in the gulf 
where several tiny fishing villages hug the shore and the 
water is deep, turquoise, and transparent. 

Port-au-Prince blends almost imperceptibly into the 
hill suburb of Pétionville, where well-heeled Haitians 
live in modern, rococo villas set back in spacious lawns. 
Capital social life has been gradually moving up the hill; 
the swank night clubs and terrace restaurants are in 
Pétionville. In May, when the trees are in bloom, the 
drive to Pétionville becomes a tunnel of flame; in Decem- 
ber poinsettias turn the hillsides on the way to Kenscoff 
scarlet. As the road winds higher—a mile up in forty 
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minutes—the flowering hills below and then the white 
city and the bay appear and reappear through breaks in 
the row of mountains. The air turns chill. Kenscoff is a 
summer resort, within easy commuting distance of the 
city. In Pétionville, Kenscoff, and farther up the moun- 
tain a series of small hotels with brilliant gardens com- 
mand a view almost to the Dominican Republic. Travel 
beyond Kenscoff is by jeep or horseback. 

Haiti means “mountainous land” in the Indian tongue. 
When the French were driven out, the Haitians re-adopted 
it in place of the colonial name St. Domingue. Moun- 
tains twist through the whole country, usually stark and 
bald, sometimes green with hardwood stands and fruit 
trees, dropping here and there into lowlands that grow 
coffee, sugar, rice, and cotton. Some of the ranges are 
over 9,000 feet high. Villages dot the valleys—Dondon, 
in the coffee and banana region; Hinche, the cattle capi- 
tal, on a 1,000-foot-high plateau, with caves nearby con- 
taining pre-Spanish pictographs; quaint Grande-Riviére- 
du-Nord, birthplace of Dessalines—but the chief towns 
are ports, with fine deep, natural harbors. 

The best way to get about is to drive, and cars with 
chauffeurs can be hired in Port-au-Prince. A constant 
stream of passersby makes even the rugged Haitian ter- 
rain seem faintly urban. In this most densely populated 
of the American republics, there are few places where a 
traveler does not meet a party of farmers and their wives, 
riding donkeys or afoot, easily balancing merchandise 
of all sorts on their heads, stopping by the roadside to 
cook lunch over a small fire. The twentieth century has 
made little impression out there. Eastward, the country 
is lonelier. The blue lake, Etang Saumatre, with its pink 
flamingoes, lies in a bowl almost on the Dominican 
border, and in the Pine Forest the scenery turns Cana- 
dian. On the way to Jacmel, fifty-nine miles from Port- 
au-Prince on the southern coast, the road fords a small. 


sparkling river so many times that one visitor says he 
counted to sixty-five and then gave up. Farther out on 
the southern peninsula, the bare country turns lush and 
tropical. Jacmel rises steeply out of the Caribbean, is 


famous for its magnificent beach. 

The most popular trip out of Port-au-Prince is up to 
Cap-Haitien. The drive takes seven hours; by plane it is 
45 minutes. The road winds past the agricultural school 
at Damien, and then forks. One branch runs along the 
bay and cuts east at Gonaives. The other follows a roller- 
coaster route among the peaks—up Morne Cabrit, 4,000 
feet high with a view of the entire rich Cul-de-Sac valley. 
down into tropical rice lands and then up again, past 
Hinche and Dondon. Called Cap-Francais at that time. 
Cap-Haitien was once the capital of St. Domingue. 
Twenty miles south is the village of Milot, where King 
Henri Christophe built Sans Souci palace, and in the 
hills beyond, the Citadelle Laferriére. The excursion 
from Port-au-Prince by plane, including a car to Milot 
and mule to the Citadel, costs about $30 round trip. 

Cap-Haitien is the oldest city in Haiti, but its stormy 
history is a long way behind it now. At nearby Petite- 
Anse, Columbus built the fort of La Navidad, first Span- 
ish structure in America. On a local plantation, the first 


Christophe’s Citadel rides mountaintop near Cap-Haitien: 


Haitians call it “eighth wonder of the world” 
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slave uprising was planned, culminating in the destruc- 
tion by fire of half the northern plain. Toussaint Louver- 
ture was born near “Le Cap.” Later, during the war of 
independence, Napoleon sent his brother-in-law General 
Leclerc to Cap-Haitien at the head of an army. When he 
landed he found the city a heap of rubble, for Henri 
Christophe, its commander, had put it to the torch before 
retreating. Not far away the last battle was fought, and 
Dessalines received the French surrender. Christophe, 
the fabulous ruler who created a nobility of ex-slaves 
and crowned himself king in 1811 after serving five years 
as President, made Cap-Haitien his capital. He built 
at Milot the most lavish of his seventeen palaces and 
castles, and there, his reign collapsing, he shot himself 
in 1820—with a gold bullet, the story goes. 

Today Cap-Haitien is a colorful, cheerful town of 
15,000, after Port-au-Prince, Haiti’s largest and busiest. 
The ruins of Pauline Bonaparte’s palace still stand at the 
entrance to the harbor. Pastel-painted houses, their bal- 
conies decorated with ornate ironwork, line its narrow 
streets. A modern resort hotel, the Hostellerie du Roy 
Christophe, is a recent addition and there are, besides, 
a couple of pensions. Cap-Haitien is a good base from 
which to explore other northern towns. 

From Milot a narrow trail leads through jungle-like 
forest to the Citadel. High on a mountain top, overlook- 
ing the great plain, the Citadel was Christophe’s answer 
to the threat of re-invasion by the French. Ten thou- 
sand soldiers could be garrisoned within its ten-foot-thick 
walls; its cellars could hold provisions for a siege of 
years. Row on row of bronze cannon, hauled up the 
mountain, pointed toward the coast. But the French 
never came back. Instead, the giant fortress is periodi- 
cally invaded by parties of tourists, coming to see one of 
the most remarkable ruins on the continent. At present, 
the four-mile ride must be made on mule- or horseback, 


4 Henri Christophe’s modest tomb at Citadel is adwarfea by - 
but the road is being widened to accommodate jeeps. vast courtyard hers i. 

An old French palace was the model for Haiti's Presidential Below: Story of sisal, Haiti’s chief crop, will be presented i fen," 


Palace in the Champ-de-Mars 


shown under construction 
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George S. Schuyler 


“Breaking the Chains of Slavery” mural in Port-au-Prince Exposition’s main entrar mbolizes a ee 
the winning of Haitian freedom in 1804 ale 


ad HAITI, THE SMALLEST REPUBLIC in the hemisphere, is headed for big things. One gets that 
feeling from the activity around Haiti’s growing bicentennial exposition, which curves like a 
gigantic pearl necklace for two-and-a-half miles along the blue-green harbor of Port-au-Prince. 

Es The trend is also apparent in the pride and enthusiasm of the busy, earnest officials and the ordi- 


nary citizens. Clearly, this Vermont-size country is on the upgrade, — handicaps of ove rpopu- 
lation, disease, illiteracy, and erosion. 


A United Nations health mission is tackling the serious rome 


problems of malnutrition and disease. A $40 million 


loan for electrification, irrigation, and road building has 
come from two U.S. corporations. A $4 million Export- 
Import Bank loan has been obtained for water power, 
irrigation, electrification, and social security in the 
Artibonite Valley. And officials are hopeful that a $40 
million World Bank loan will shortly be forthcoming to 
help the black republic modernize itself further. Con- 
sidering the growing tourist trade, the rise of glistening 
new hotels to accommodate them, and increasing exports 
of products from an economy more diversified than that 
of many Caribbean lands, this gives promise of better 
times ahead. 

An immigration official at the attractive new Port-au- 
Prince airport, where daily planes from both directions 
taxi down the ramp, expressed this general feeling of 
optimism. He had lived for many years in New York, 

_where he attended Brooklyn’s Pratt Institute, and had 
come back to share in the better times coming. 

“We have a new Haiti,” he told me proudly. “Things 


Finnish sculptor Arvi Tynys puts finishing touches 
on his “Mother and Child” statue 
fair’s opening Decembe 
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are happening now that never happened before. Look at 
all the hustle and bustle, all the new building, all the 
progress! Of course it’s not like New York and never 
will be—it’s more easy-going here. But Haiti is a pleas- 
ant country, never cold and not too warm .. . and it’s 
ours! We’re on the threshold of big things here.” 
Fortuné, the slender, fortyish taxi driver who skill- 
fully piloted his U.S. car through the wide, swarming 
main street, was enthusiastic too. “You must see the 
exposition!” he announced, with the manner of a tourist 
guide. “Wonderful, it is. Big buildings. Pretty. Much 
work for many people. Very smooth road. You go there Portit the Exposition’s amusement center 
now, eh?” 
Nor was he exaggerating. One who has seen many 
fairs must be impressed by what little Haiti has created 
along its capital’s waterfront. The colorful exposition 
buildings and elaborate landscaping will ultimately cost 
$26,000,000. What was once a swampy slum of 15,000 
inhabitants has been turned into a magic city through 
the genius of New York architect-engineer August F. 
Schmiedigen, who is an old hand at the business, with 
fairs in the United States, France, Spain, and Rumania 
behind him. 
Along broad, asphalted, two-way avenues lined with 
palms, coconut trees, and flowers, rise arresting, modern- 
istic buildings, many of them permanent. They are 
adorned with magnificent murals painted by native 
artists in a riot of bright colors and depicting various 
phases of Haitian life. Cool, tiled, inner courts, unique 
sculpture by the Finnish Arvi Tynys, spouting fountains, 
and little rustic ponds add up to a very impressive show. 
The slums have gone and the people who lived in them 
have been removed. The swamp has been drained and 
filled in. Thirty acres have been reclaimed from the 
harbor. Sewers and lights have been installed. As many 
as 630 tropical trees have been planted, and the whole 
thing has been integrated into a shimmering fairy city 
with a distinctive Haitian flavor. 
Mr. Schmiedigen, a short, dapper, white-haired dyna- 
mo with a quiet sense of humor, seems no less cheerful 
than the Haitians, for all his awareness of the knotty 
problems Haiti still must solve. He and his assistants 
have created order and beauty out of chaos and ugliness. 
With the aid of 1,500 workers, they have provided a 
site for twenty foreign governments to construct build- sement area wading pool with industrial exhibits 
ings that will later be used as legations, embassies, and as backdrop 
consulates. 
Sounding like a Haitian himself, Schmiedigen outlined 
some of the Government projects for me. “Here,” he in- 
dicated, with a sweep of his hand toward the white 
and pale gray buildings, “Haiti's products will be per- 
manently displayed for all to see—sisal, sugar, fruit, 
handicrafts. The idea back of this fair is to attract a 
larger volume of tourists, which we need to balance our 
economy. Eventually a broad highway will be built from 
north to south, from Cap-Haitien to Port-au-Prince, to 
facilitate marketing and transportation. The flood-con- 
trol project in the Artibonite Valley, with its reservoirs 
and irrigation schemes, will save the topsoil, improve and 
increase crops, make life better for the people.” 


; Shops and pavilions offer souvenirs, 
| diversion along main thoroughfare 
at Haiti's world’s fair 
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Haitian woman trudges along the 
road to market 


Huge wheel powers lathes in a y 
Caribcraft mahogany factory 


Jack Scott, Caribcra/t owner, inspects factory's 
polished mahogany products 


thes children at 
tre d Art 


Painter Remponeau (right) 


He paused for breath, then continued: “These people 
are very poor. You see those women on their donkeys 
bringing their produce to town? They are the business 
people of Haiti. The men raise the crops, but the women 
sell them. They only get about a dollar for the loads 
they bring down from the hills fifteen to twenty miles 
away. We are going to build a big, modern market here 
for their convenience.” 

He told how the Government had given land for new 
housing projects. Modern, low-cost buildings designed 
for the expanding families of prolific Haitian townsfolk 
will be paid for out of the anticipated World Bank loan. 
The country, he said, has vast limestone deposits. The 
houses, costing $1,500 to $1,800 each, will be given to 
families. In all, three groups of 5,000 houses each are 
planned. Mr. Schmiedigen did not seem to have any 
doubt about the success of this old plan. Nor did 
his listeners. 

To the stranger, Port-au-Prince is a never-ending sur- 
prise and delight. Not even the many unsightly, ram- 
shackle huts of the very poor can dispel this impression. 
Here is our Old South with something of Europe and 
Africa thrown in. From the yellow buildings of the Uni- 
versity of Haiti to the white Executive Palace, the public 
structures are splendid and tasteful, yielding nothing to 
their counterparts elsewhere. 

While the capital’s broad, impeccably clean streets 
fairly teem with dark citizenry afoot, on the ubiquitous 
donkeys, or in automobiles, alert traffic policemen, like 
automatons under large khaki parasols. maintain perfect 
order. Accidents are said to be rare. 

When a visitor leaves the business section and moves 
upward along winding streets to the residential area in 
the low hills, he is increasingly impressed by the beauti- 
ful homes and fine hotels, virtually hidden among exotic 
vegetation behind high garden walls. Everywhere giant 
trees embrace across the thoroughfares, creating lacy 
green canopies. Some buildings sit atop hills so steep 
they almost defy an automobile. Seen from the verandahs 
of these houses, the city’s sweeping panorama is over- 
whelming. 

Haiti's hotels are not so large as those of many other 
American countries, but they hold their own in equip- 
ment and service. Some are converted mansions, others 
are of the latest design. Most are in the green hills over- 
looking Port-au-Prince, but there are others as high as 
5,000 feet up in the mountains, where a blanket is not 
uncomfortable at night and mosquitoes are unknown. 

The accomplished bartender at one of the swankier 
hostelries was a shrewd and personable Negro who like 
bartenders the world over was a rich source of gossip. 
He also took up the theme of the immigration oflicial. 
the taxi driver, and the exposition architect: “Haiti is a 
new place, I tell: you.” 

But what of the hinterland, the towering mountain 
fastnesses with their coffee, the valleys with their sugar 
cane, the areas of sisal and lime trees? Most capitals 
boast of magnificent buildings and palatial residences 
along tree-lined boulevards, but one gets a better idea of 
a country by seeing its interior. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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THEY SAY THE ART OF GOOD EATING is on the way out. | 
believe rather that our appetite and our capacity for 
food go through a process of evolution, each era bring- 


ing new needs and changing tastes. 


As in so many other fields—clothes, housing, even the 
street plans of our cities—yesterday’s habits seem primi- 
tive today. Now hygienic considerations are gaining 
ground, along with the indiscretions of eugenics, all mixed 
with the noblest of aesthetic urges: the yearning for lofty 
stature—which was a preoccupation of the Cretans of the 
Minoan period long before Greece’s age of glory—and 
the desire for maintaining the erect carriage that is the 
privilege of the human species. The High Priest of the 
Dinner Table, Brillat-Savarin, permitted himself certain 
dissertations on fattening, reducing, and the human being 
as a work of art. 


Nowadays, man no longer goes about on foot and works 
with his muscles much less than in other times. Even in 


* Alfonso Reyes is perhaps the most outstanding literary figure in 
Mexico today. In this article, he offers for original publication 
two notes from a collection to be issued under the title, Memorias 
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A kitchen conspiracy sent Columbus on his way to America 


he 


the last fifty years, there has been a noticeable change in 
his caloric regimen. Dietetics has become a popular craze. 
Everyone gives advice, suggests recipes and formulas, 
recommends breathing exercises and, above all, abstin- 
ence and asceticism. In one of my poems I made the 
cook ask, “Who eats and drinks these days?” The well- 
known subjectivism of adolescence made some see evi- 
dence of incurable decadence in that verse. Who has not 
sometime paused to think with as much respect as horror 
of the gigantic and really Rabelaisian fare of our grand- 
parents? Half a suckling pig and a bottle of wine per 
capita surprised no one before the advent of the auto- 
mobile. Nobody these days could survive a traditional 
Mexican tamalada (tamale party) in all its opulence. Let 
us not speak of the banquets of the great or even of the 
humble in the grand centuries—veritable Veronese 
canvases or Camacho’s weddings [as in the Quixote ]— 
which seem to us excesses of astronomical proportions. 
For my part, I confess I have been won over to the school 
of the single course, with perhaps a modest accom- 
paniment of hors d’oeuvres and desserts. Only profes- 
sional obligations forced me in the past to endure so many 


de cocina y bodega (Memories of Kitchen and Wine Cellar). me, _ banquets—and of course a great deal of unpalatable 
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company, although I| prefer to limit myself to the golden 


Pa number of dining companions: more than the Graces but 
no more than the Muses. 
The change in diet and tastes is nothing new. There 
is reason to suspect that medieval cooking appealed 
principally to the eye. Those terrible and manly barons 
of whom the historian Ranke could say: “Too virile! 
puerile!”—did not know what they were stuffing 
themselves with. I challenge you to name one brave, 
strong man today who is capable of devouring a peacock, 
pace much as he may admire its ostentatious feathery fan and 
its hundred Argus eyes! And what about the crane, the 
_ erow,.the white stork, the swan, and the buzzard? For 
all were eaten with the greatest of ease, drenched in a 
hot sauce of ginger, cinnamon, cloves, pepper, saffron, 
-laurel, nutmeg, cumin seed, almonds, garlic, lavender. 
mastic, onions. . . . Here, rather than in the monastic 
tales of New Spain, is where we must look for the origin 
of our mole de guajolote (turkey in a chili sauce). The 
very word mole comes from the mole sauce of the ancient 
pagan sacrifices. As we know, the addiction to spices was 
so strong that it led to the accidental discovery of 
America itself. With the land routes to the Levant cut 
by the fall of Constantinople to the Turks, a European 
kitchen conspiracy launched the explorers on their voy- 
ages to seek a water passage to the fabulous realm of 


spice. 

ee Francois Pierre, the Malherbe of the kitchen, brought 

oe little sobriety and order to the scene and spread a little 

balm on depraved palates. The seventeenth century 
brought popularity to ices (the Dialogues of Pedro Mexia 
a century before had mentioned pozos de nieve [whirls of 
snow],' soon to be made famous by Pedro Charquias). 
It also saw the popularization of coffee and tobacco. Then 
liqueurs were invented to help the flatulent Louis XIV’s 
digestion. Vincent La Chapelle created modern cooking 
at the end of the eighteenth century. 

What course will this evolution take in the future? 
Let us hope it is not the one the “futurists” dreamed of. 
The Manifesto of Futurist Cooking was a weird mixture 
of perfumery, chemistry, and pharmacy, electrical devices 
and Ozonizers, constantly misdirected toward poetic and 
pictorial symbolism. The general tendency was to lower 
man’s weight to the level of aluminum. Dietetics proved 
that the lean never die. 
In a movie envisioning life in 1980, Hollywood, going 

along with the common trend, has the heroes get drunk 
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iz appetites raged thro’ the Middle Ages... ol abated little with the Renaissance... 


on some ridiculous pills and take a tablet in place of a 
rare Chateaubriand—in short, vitamins! This was the 
fate Berthelot foresaw for the culinary art. (Give me 
the mother of vitamins, the rich food from which they 
are extracted, and quit bothering me with your prescrip- 
tions! Leave me love a la Adam and Eve and get away 
from here with all your prenuptial calculations and 
interference! ) 

The Cervantesque Pérez Galdés also foresaw this de- 
velopment. In one of his historical novels, the political 
leader—I think it is Zumalacérregui—sits down at the 
table in a bad humor, argues for the abolition of dinners. 
laments the time lost in eating, and dreams of the nutri- 
tive pills of the future. Pierre de Pressac’s Thoughts on 
Cooking seems an indication of a revival, but the truth 
is that there are threatening signs on all sides. In this as 
in other things, the new civilization is bringing dangers 
upon itself. To be convinced, you need only go north 
across the Rio Grande. 

Let us reduce the issue to its simplest terms. The 
humblest representative of the past is the Duval in Paris, 
of the present, New York’s Childs restaurants. Now com- 
pare the bacteria-laden and tasty boeuf-gros-sel (corned 
beef) served in an atmosphere of dusty plush and specked 
mirrors by a waiter uncomfortably decked out, operetta 
style, in a stuffed shirt, with the chemically pure ham-and- 
eggs dished up in Childs’ hospital-like surroundings, all 
white enamel and chrome, by a sister of charity dressed 
in virginal linen... . The sandwich replaces the dinner 
menu. The lunch counter supplants classic cooking, just 
as the safety razor has replaced Figaro. Ay! “A new ideal 
is set before us!” On the one hand the race of air-men 
scarcely needs entrails, but on the other, they have lost 
their natural the that dilute or 
destroy any possible contamination. Now it is an effort 
to prepare the predigested food. Antiqua probo! (1 like 
the old way!) Before the human family is forever sad- 
dened, let us see that we save what deserves to be saved, 
though of course we must strip away the dead weight and 
inertia of the past. 
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Maurice des Ombiaux’ little manual L’Art de Manger 
et son Histoire (The Art of Eating and its History) offers 
a quick introduction to the subject. He neither wanders 
too much among sociological generalities and other 
hexasyllabic monstrosities in -ism, -ical, and -tion, nor 
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espoused modern cooking in the 1700's... | 


adopts that waggish tone with which the writer lets on 
that he is better than his subject, that he is dealing with 
it for a lark. Both abuses are too frequent in culinary 
literature. 

Grimod de la Reyniére, for example—he of the 
Almanac and the Itinerary—does not manage to be more 
than a glutton, as extravagant of appetite as he is lacking 
in taste. Though he has talent, he takes himself so seri- 
ously that he expects us to swallow his inane remarks on 
blonde and brunette meals. 

Take Brillat-Savarin himself, the author of The Phys- 
iology of Taste, a work more quoted than read, whose 
title was the inspiration for Balzac’s Physiology of Mar- 
riage. In Brillat-Savarin’s book, eating assumes the rank 
of a great art with the declaration that “only men of 
creative mind really know what it is to eat.” Here we 
find the good style of the eighteenth century, though the 
Physiology was not published until 1825: a restrained and 
healthy spirit, in which a certain dogmatic charm crops 
up. But even Brillat-Savarin’s voice swells with pride as 
he professorially declares that “the fate of nations de- 
pends on their eating habits.” Of course it does, just as 
it depends on all their other conditions and peculiarities 
taken together! 

Some of the worst dangers in gastronomical literature 
lie in phantasy, symbolism, and buffoonery, which im- 
perceptibly take the place of taste and experience. Grimod 
is the master of this mistaken school. He drags Charles 
Monselet down with him. Although Monselet left an 
imaginative sonnet to The Pig (“Without asking God’s 
pardon, that’s what they are.” said Cervantes), he did 
not even know what it was to age game. 

The poet Laurent Tailhade is too much of a satirist to 
give good advice. His Petit Traité de la Gourmandise 
(Little Treatise on Epicureanism) is a splendid bit of 
rhetoric, but hasn’t much substance. He doesn’t know 
much. He mistakes gluttony for gastronomy. He tries 
to convince us that good eating is related to athleticism, 
is in fact a part of it; he confuses it with the absurd 
excesses of Rabelais’ Pantagruel. We would be inclined 
to deny him any standing at all in the field, were it not 
for his concluding tirades against exclusive vegetarianism, 
the liquid diet at all costs, and the wretched preserves 
that leave an after-taste of the can. 

Of course the mixing of literature and food is a 
legitimate and pleasant thing. as the ancient Atheneum 
could bear witness. In civilized nations, the two genres 
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go tastefully side by side. The chefs of Paris offer in 
their menus a Chateaubriand or a Chateaubriant, depend- 
ing on whether they are thinking of the romantic old 
Viscount or of the modern author of the Goncourt-prize- 
winning book La Briére. And if cooking takes account 
of literature, the reverse happens even more often. There 
are books that are nothing but anecdotes of chewing and 
swallowing. No one can resist the temptation to quote 
Pius IX’s remark about Cardinal Bernis’ cooking, which 
“had an aroma of saintliness.’ Or to cite Boileau’s 
lovely and ridiculous banquet, or Montaigne’s portrait 
of the theologians of the stew, or Thackeray’s jokes about 
snobbish hosts. 

And what about the story of the two salmon Antoine 
Caréme served at Talleyrand’s dinner? And the Marquis 
de Cussy’s opinions on the sweets and liqueurs of the 
\thenian table? And the horrors of the Roman vomitor- 
ium? Or, for that matter, the plate of lentils in the story 
of Esau and Jacob? Or why not that famous dish, the 
apple of Paradise—even though that dish was so little 
known that a Talmudic scholar in several years of re- 
search was unable to clarify what the expression referred 
to, and even though the apple—which after all was picked 
in the “happy age and happy centuries’—properly ante- 
dates the art of cooking, which is said to have begun with 
the discovery of fire. And what about the mystico- 
culinary idylls of Fortunatus and Queen Radegunda? 
(And what shall we say of La Rochefoucauld’s and 
Rivarol’s aphorisms? Or the wisdom of old Dumont 
D’Urville, who first visited the kitchens in order to judge 
the degree of progress of each tribe? Or Balzac and his 
cup of coffee? Or the younger Dumas and his repellent 
Japanese salad? Or Eca de Queiroz, whose novels reveal 
the great importance he attached to meals? Léon Daudet, 
a memoirist above all, never forgets what he ate on a 
given date, where, and in what company. Now it is the 
bottle that he and his father set to cool in the river, where 
Mother wouldn’t find it; now the incipiently decomposing 
paté de foie gras that had to be sterilized and punished 
with mustard; another time, in Foyot’s or some such place 
with a group of writers of the older generation, it is the 
very subtle distinction between the bubbles of sweet and 
dry champagne, poured in identical glasses; or again, 
Mme. Théodore de Banville’s gastronomic parades, in 
which each course was an epigram in tastes and the 
vegetables bore the freshness of dawn. ... And finally, 
to end this list of examples at last, what of Jules Claretie 
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and his secret of the Languedocian clafoutis, so genuinely 
_ secret that the local inhabitants never reveal the recipe 

to the traveler? 
, ae The history of eating and drinking undoubtedly has 
_ its charms as a chapter in the history of civilization. It 
_ teaches us that the bottle cork and its effects on the 
_ preservation of wine date from the seventeenth century, 
he and shows us why it is a comical anachronism to refer 
to a Henry II dining room—or a Louis XIV, Louis XV, 
or even Louis XVI. Curious revelations, to say the least. 
But the psychology of peoples finds soil to grow in here, 
too. “What can you expect,” the Hellenist Capello used 
to ask, invoking Ratzel against the German “chorizont- 
ists” who would split Homer in two, ascribing the /liad 
and the Odyssey to different hands—“What can you 
expect of a people that lives on potatoes?” 

Those who seek more exact and immediately useful 
knowledge, beyond the realm of anecdote and tale, cannot 


Savarin type. He was more of a philosopher than a 
cook, and he had the unpardonable fault of almost com- 


books in the manner of Maurice des Ombiaux’ Art de 
_ Manger. To these more serious students | would recom- 
mend Pierre Béarn’s Paris-Gourmand. Despite the 
modesty of its title, it goes far beyond Paris. Above all, 
_ it is full of practical information and contains a good 
gastronomic bibliography. (One error—it attributes 
more than they seek in this catalogue—from the, medie- 
1929, hile the moderns, they will find both the 
Practical Gastronomy of the great conservative, Ali Baba, 
and the New Dishes of the revolutionary Paul Reboux, 
oa on a work in which I have seen a Buenos Aires lady search 
for the secret of a certain unforgettable fish in blue sauce. 
_ Not to mention Doctor de Pomiane, whom some consider 
the most solid authority, or Curnonsky and Rouff’s 
formidable encyclopedia. 
ra The classicists of French cooking generally don’t take 
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_ of course be satisfied with the theoreticians of the Brillat- = 


‘pletely ignoring wines—a necessary grammatical concor- 
dance to food. Nor would they be content with historical — 


Tailhade’s Breviary to Ombiaux.) The curious will find — 
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Paul Reboux very seriously, perhaps because of his 
literary playfulness and his wide eclecticism. He was so 
bold as to declare that he liked meat with jam, German 
siyle (so do I). He dares to cite a recipe from the Félix 
Potin food factory, vintage 1926. What disrespect to the 
master chefs! He admits he hates small-bird dishes, with 
their repugnant open beaks, their bald, foetus-like heads, 
their innumerable cartilages and small bones, which take 
all pleasure out of eating them. Although unaware of it, 
he establishes a magnificent “peanut-brittle theory” of 
the delight it is to find, within a melting mass, a few 
particles to chew on—a real fiesta for the eye-tooth. This 
theory, only hazily perceived by Brillat-Savarin, harmon- 
izes the sensation of taste with that of touch and resist- 
ance. Moreover, Reboux is full of Americanisms: for 
example, the Caribbean way of preparing pineapples in 
white wine, or the dessert of fried banana or plantain, so 
popular with us, which he presents as a tremendous in- 
novation. 

This innocent slip reminds me of a story Paul Morand 
tells about Genaro Estrada. One day Estrada, in a Pa- 
risian restaurant, asked for something exquisite and 
exotic. The chef, not knowing he was serving an Ameri- 
can, gave him the furtive wink of a fellow-Sybarite and 
suggested, “What would you say to sliced pineapple?” 

In the Montagné Traiteur restaurant | came across a 
special vinaigrette, described as an invention of the house, 
which turned out to be the standard pickle sauce with 
which roast-beef-with-hide is served in Argentina. On 
the other hand, I could never convince Montagné, though 
I had Clemenceau on my side, that his famous “lobster 
a l'américaine” was nothing but “a l'armoricaine” or Brit- 


tany style. If he wanted to offer a real American-style 
lobster, Montagné would have had much to learn from 
Chile, where they have not only some of the most re- 
spected wines to be found anywhere, but also the best 
and most varied shellfish in our hemisphere. 

Pressac’s Thoughts, in contrast, seems to me a little 
weak, with much dissertation and little news. It has a 
few summary hints on regional cooking, borrowed from 
Curnonsky and Rouff, and—one good thing—some 


shrewd notes on wine. 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Haiti's news center is Port-au-Prince, where all the country’s dailies are published 
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Edith Efron 


ANY COUNTRY OF THREE-AND-A-HALF MILLION PEOPLE that can boast a continuous production 
of between 50 and 60 newspapers is presumably a news-loving nation. On a purely proportional 


basis, the Haitian press seems far more virile than the U.S. press. 


Newspapers are constantly 


bursting forth in this fertile soil. Often they disappear as rapidly as they arrive; yet that uni- 
versal impulse to seek news and communicate it to others is strong, and new journals rise to 


replace them. 


The career of newspaperman, although not one of great 
economic prestige, is nevertheless considered by many 
Haitians a desirable adjunct to an otherwise well- filled 
professional life. It would not be too blatant an exaggera- 
tion to say that one out of every three young Haitians 
one meets in the capital city of Port-au-Prince is, has 
been, or intends to be in the very near future, a 
journaliste. 

Last year, the United Nations report on the press of 
the Americas classed Haiti’s as one of the two least 
developed in the continent. Haitian journalists were not 
really surprised. With their startling national trait of 
critical self-analysis, they had often said much the same 
thing themselves. Still, they were a little resentful of 
the criticism. 

After all, they felt with some justification, Haiti's 
newspapers show a distinct interact bias; they — 


a strong literary streak, they are full of articles of a 
speculative and philosophical nature. Unlike a great 
part of the U.S. press, they are not studded with scandals, 
murders, and other sensational happenings. The Haitian 
press, the journalists felt, is in its small way rather ele- 
gant and chatty, written for that tiny percentage of edu- 
cated bourgeoisie that appreciates nuances, adores an 
occasional malicious quotation from the French classics, 
can chuckle knowingly over a Latin epigram and sigh 
genuinely over a lyrical poem written in the best romantic 
style. 

While these traits account for the warm affection that 
most foreigners as well as nationals feel for Haitian 
papers, it also gives an inkling as to what vital elements 
are lacking. Ninety-nine per cent of the people cannot 
understand the subtle and tangential newspaper articles 
without a pipe into the capital’ s political gossip, and 
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the everyday news of the majority of the ascii’ is hardly 
In this respect, the Haitian press falls short 
a what the modern world has grown to expect of a 
nation’s newspapers. 
anh True, 90 per cent of the Haitian people do not yet 
ki speak or read French. And the press cannot be expected 
to consider immediately the tastes ‘of the illiterate masses 
without hope of getting paying readers among them. 
2 (However, Haiti’s Bureau of Adult Education reports 
a - that more than 20,000 Haitians have been taught to read 
‘Creole, and there is reason to think that a newspaper 
_ with a Creole page or a small paper written entirely in 
Creole would have a highly respectable market.) But 
ten per cent of the Haitian population is perfectly liter- 
ate. There is a thriving middle class in the cities 
teachers, storekeepers, chauffeurs, nurses, and clerks. 
Still, they buy few newspapers, not only because they 
are poor, but because the newspapers do not interest them. 
tie Their lack of interest shows up in the circulation 
figures. The paid circulation of Haiti’s biggest paper. 
ee _ Le Nouvelliste, is only 3,000 copies—one-tenth of one 
per cent of the population. The well-known fact that most 
papers are bought more or less by the same group of 
people—it is not unusual to subscribe to three or four— 
indicates that in Port-au-Prince, where all the dailies are 
published, 10,000 people at most buy newspapers 
regularly. The 50-odd weeklies, bi-monthlies, and monthly 
newspapers that appear elsewhere have a maximum com- 
bined circulation of 15,000 people (average, 300 each). 
Therefore, the total number of newspaper subscribers in 
the island, at the most optimistic estimate, does not exceed 
25,000 people—or less than one per cent of the popula- 
tion. (It is interesting to note that a comparable circula- 
tion is found among the house organs of middle-sized 
U.S. corporations, catering to a strictly specialized 
clientele.) This limited number in itself explains the 
clubby, almost inbred, atmosphere of the Haitian press. 
In Haiti, it is often said that the journalists write almost 
exclusively for each other—while 350,000 potential read- 
ers wait beyond the pale. 

The lack of a broad base of popular support is but 
‘one factor impeding the evolution of the Haitian press 
The other, and equally important, is the philosophy of 
journalism that reigns in Haiti, which is more or less 
a legacy from the French: the papers are primarily politi- 
cal institutions, and their proprietors are men who dabble 
actively or indirectly in politics. With typical Latin 
passion, the newspapers throw themselves with abandon 
into the fray. 

Their passionate partisanship plays havoc with any 
attempt to seek or to communicate national news objec- 
tively. And if one adds to this the technical objection of 
lack of interest in documentation, it becomes evident 
that critical blasts or gusts of adulation in the Haitian 
press have no value as political guideposts to the readers. 
As for the 350,000 potential readers, they are distinctly 
not interested in the political logrolling indulged in by 
the newspapers. Like readers of all countries, they are 
primarily interested in getting news with positive in- 
formation about the basic social, political, and economic 
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After years of serious reflection on these matters, 
President Dumarsais Estimé, a former Minister of Educa- 
tion and a son of that majority class so persistently de- 
prived of information, decided to institute in Haiti a 
course in the professional training of journalists. It was 
a brave decision, since it was inevitably destined to prove 
unpopular wtih the journalists themselves. Feeling that 
the United States had developed journalistic technique 
to the most advanced and democratic point, the Presi- 
dent did the writer the signal honor of asking her as a 
U.S. newspaperwoman to teach this first course. 

The experiment was entirely successful in the sense 
that its aims were rigorously limited, and that it achieved 
those aims. They were: to determine the most success- 
ful methods of teaching the new techniques; to interest 
the public in the experiment by producing a few sample 
copies of an “ideal” Haitian newspaper; and, finally, to 
train as many aspiring journalists as possible in a year’s 
course of four hours a week. 

After screening, twenty were admitted to the course— 
law students, newspapermen, lycée students, teachers, 
businessmen, ethnologists. The first few lectures gener- 
ated considerable discomfort in both students and 
teacher. But it was possible to penetrate the set opinions 


and habits of journalistic expression because the Haitian, 
no matter what his age, is the most intellectually curious 
and speculative being on earth. His marvelous appetite 
for new ideas, even if he examines them only to demolish 
them, makes him an inspiring individual to teach, It 
was soon clear that the best approach was on the theoreti- 
cal level 
for the second part of the year. 


leaving the more “progressive” practical work 

For weeks, the basic issues were discussed and fought 
over. What is the newspaper's obligation to its readers 
in a democratic society? Is “objectivity” in the news 
possible, is it desirable, and how can it be obtained? 
How can one take a strong political position and still 
maintain reportorial integrity? What are the ethical 
concepts that should dominate the newspaper field? What 
is the relationship in the modern community between 
free flow of news and political health? How can one 
discuss complicated social, economic, 
jects without injecting one’s own opinion into the 
exposition ? 

It was finally decided that the solutions to basic defects 
could be found in several U.S. techniques. Good solid 
reporting was prescribed, in which the newspaperman 
was to go into the field, dig for facts, eliminate all 
opinion from his writing, and quote all possible sources 
of information. As a substitute for repetitious presenta- 
tion, diversified U.S. 
gested 


or political sub- 


types of news writing were sug- 
each with its formal discipline. And separation 
of news and editorial position was agreed on as a formula 
for honest coverage. 

At first, most of the Haitian students did not take 
kindly to these arbitrary dicta. The liberalism of Haitian 
journalism, where anything goes in the way of informa- 
tion, with every story an editorial in which the writer 


is free to brandish his opinion—and imagination—was 


or more journalistic * ne each with its own rigid 
literary taboos. Similarly, the idea of separating editorial 
and news content caused loud protests and gnashing of 
teeth. The admittedly artificial idea of divorcing the 
facts from the writer’s feeling about them also shocked 
the subjective and individualistic Haitians. 

And yet, eventually the students accepted these technical 
changes with enthusiasm. They realized, for example, 
that quoting their source of information by name would 
offset any tendency to deal in rumors. People who are 
quoted are careful to be able to prove what they say. 
The students saw the distinct advantages of avoiding 
political commitments and of giving readers a chance to 
think for themselves. In the end, they learned to appre- 
ciate a journalism with different kinds of writing, as one 
appreciates cooking with different kinds of sauces— 


Edith Efron instructs her Haitian journalism class 
in the art of page make-up 


each with its own ingredients. Gradually they became 
sensitive to the stylistic differences between news story, 
feature story, interview, editorial, and so on. Most im- 
portant, perhaps, they discovered that news with real 
facts, given by real, named people, is more fun to get 
and more fun to, read, and creates an atmosphere of 
reality that no amount of violent attack or lyrical praise 
can produce. 

The second half of the course flowed naturally from 
the first. Under the laboratory technique, the students 
acquired actual experience in setting up and solving 
journalistic problems. Each student was assigned many 
varied examples of newspaper reporting, including head- 
line writing. Seminars and small critical discussion 
groups were held to sharpen journalistic judgment. 

After several months of practical experience, the stu- 
dents began to work on the actual publication of a news- 
paper that would be distributed free in accordance with 


(Continued on page 42) 
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A RECENT FRANCE PRESSE dispate h from Buenos Aires announced that Argentina would salen no 


soccer matches with Uruguay. 
en For the two River Plate capitals, a diplomatic break 
could not have been more sensational. Heated arguments 
». yaged in every corner boliche, where the soccer fans hang 
out. But the news had nothing to do with diplomacy. The 
Argentine soccer federation’s decision to suspend future 
games was the result of purely professional differences 
the Uruguayans. 
a Latin Americans—and especially the bitter sports 
rivals on either side of the River Plate—take their soccer 
_ seriously. Tagged balompié in Spain, soccer is called 
futbol throughout Spanish America, while imported 
British trainers and players have contributed anglicized 
_* words like offside, outball, and golquiper (goalkeeper }. 
An important national or international game has become 


Battered pails make fine goal posts as team from Buenos Aires’ 


a news bonanza. On soccer days, newspaper circulation 
often trebles, advertisers clamor for space, and it is not 
unusual for an evening paper to sell out within an hour 
after a game. 

Argentine and Uruguayan athletes have won their 
greatest triumphs in soccer, which arouses mob passions 
in these countries like no other sport. Their rivalry dates 
back some fifty years, when the game was first brought 
to the River Plate by visiting British seamen. Forming 
teams from their ship crews, the sailors played in vacant 
lots; when they needed more men, they invited bystanders 
to join in. Shortly afterward, the English employees of 
the British-owned railways founded Uruguay’s first soccer 
club in the railway center of Penarol. This was the be- 


La Boca neighborhood meets foes for a speedy game of futbol 
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ginning of the now famous Penarol team, one of the 
country’s two great professional units. (The other solid 
block of Uruguayan soccer fanatics backs Nacional. 
Argentina has the Big Six league: River Plate, Boca 
Juniors, San Lorenzo, Racing, Independientes, and 
Huracan. ) 

The father of Uruguayan soccer is generally conceded 
to be William Poole, a language professor at the Univer- 
sity. Because Poole’s classes invariably revolved around 
soccer, he became extremely popular with the students. 
When one of them found the going tough at examination 
time, the “mad Britisher” would smile indulgently and 
ask him in English: “Tell me what you know about 
futbol, son, and you will be saved.” The professor was a 
well-known figure at one of the downtown cafes, where 
he used to drop in for his glass of cava and tutor private 
students. Between lessons, he taught an eager audience 
the rules of the game. 


Toward the end of the nineteenth century, new build- 
ing under way in Montevideo and B.A. drove the soccer 
players from the vacant lots into the cobblestone streets. 
The traffic and other street hazards that handicapped 
those early players are said to be largely responsible for 
the canny skill of the now world-famous River Plate 
teams. 


Enemy number one of the street contests was the police- 
man. During every game, lookouts were carefully posted 
at each end of the street. When the warning cry rang 
out, the youngsters scurried for cover, not forgetting the 
ball—the corner cop’s prize booty. As these street soccer 
players grew up, some infiltrated into the police depart- 
ment. Thus the feuding gradually died out, until a few 
years ago street soccer was finally legalized. 

The fact that River Plate players overshadow others 
in the hemisphere is unquestionably due to the long- 
standing competition between Uruguayan and Argentine 
players and fans—a rivalry that has occasionally been 
carried to the point of bloodshed. Yet the teams of the 
two countries are so similar that a foreigner once declared 


Rivalry is in traditional clash of Penarol and Nacional elevens in Montevideo’ Centenary Stadium 


Argentine player gets hurt in meet at 
Boca Juniors Stadium, but 
knows it’s all in the game 


there was only one way to tell the difference: “Every 
Uruguayan team has at least one Negro.” 

The Negro has a deeply-rooted tradition in Uruguayan 
soccer. Because some of the country’s best players have 
been Negroes, the appearance of a dark-skinned member 
on a team automatically ensures its popularity. Three 
of the most outstanding Negro figures in Uruguayan soc- 
cer bore names of men who helped forge the country’s 
independence: 

Juan Delgado, nicknamed “El Escobero” (“the 
sweeper,” a broom comic in the Negro carnival group) 
won fame for disconcerting his opponents with running 
comments during the game. The once-brilliant player is 
still a familiar figure at Uruguayan soccer games as 
equipment keeper for Penarol. José Leandro Andrade 
was the soccer idol of France, where he won the name 
“La Merveille Noire” (The Black Wonder). Today he is 
porter at the State Light and Telephone building in 
Montevideo. The third in the celebrated trio was 
Isabelino Gradin, who died in poverty. Gradin inspired 
Peruvian poet Juan Parra del Riego’s Polirritmo del 
Futbol (Soccer's Varied Rhythm), often included in 
Argentine Berta Singermann’s recitations. 

But Uruguayans claim another distinguishing feature 
sets them apart from their competitors across the river. 
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Fanatical hinchas (fans) scream themselves hoarse as 
Penarol wins victory over Nacional 


As an Argentine once put it: “Your players are more 
oad daring.” Twenty-five years ago, Dr. Atilio Narancio, 


well-known Uruguayan pediatrician and an_ inveterate 


ae soccer fan, urged the Uruguayan team to take part in 


the Olympic Games. He personally headed the soccer 
delegation that finally embarked on the French ship Eube 
for the thirty-day crossing to Europe. 

Many people scoffed at the Uruguayans’ folly in try- 
ing to compete with top-notch European teams. But the 
bold team members were undaunted. Since they lacked 
both money and big league soccer experience, they 

stheduled games first in Spain. When the Uruguayans 
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The whirlwind became a cyclone at Colombes, France, 
_ where thousands of astonished spectators watched an 
unknown team from a small and distant land down the 


‘It's Argentines versus Argentines as fast-moving Boca Junic 


rs score goal against Racing team 


world’s top-ranking amateur soccer teams one after 
another to win the Olympic Championship. 

Uruguayans turned out en masse to welcome the re- 
turning Olympic heroes. Ship sirens and factory whistles 
added to the din. For once, Pefiarol and Nacional fans 
lined up together, cheering themselves hoarse. (Every 
year since then, the “Olympics of °24” have met to rem- 
inisce over the triumph that made soccer the River 
Plate sport favorite. ) 

River Plate rivalry reached a new peak when two games 
were scheduled between the Uruguayan world champions 
and the best possible team the less audacious Argentines 
could muster. The first of these memorable games—on 
September 21, 1924 in Montevideo—ended in a one-to-one 
tie. For the Uruguayans, victory in the second game— 
in Buenos Aires—was essential to confirm the title won 
at Colombes. Early on September 28, Argentines from 
all over the province of Buenos Aires converged on the 
stadium. By midmorning, the gates were closed to keep 
the milling crowds under control. Everyone was there— 
old and young, rich and poor, men and women. A mass 
of teeming humanity jammed against the foul lines, 
spilling over onto the field until there was scarcely enough 
room on the gridiron for the players to move about. 
Meanwhile, Uruguay’s President José Serrato, aboard a 
river steamer on his way to Salto, followed the game by 
radio. It was the first broadcast of a soccer game. 

After the first twenty minutes of play, a pitched battle 
broke out, followed by a barrage of stones and bottles. 
Frenzied fans even tried to set fire to the stands. The 
game was suspended before either side could score. 

A week later, a third game was arranged. By then, 
public and players on both sides had blood in their eyes. 
The Uruguayans were penalized nine fouls in the first 
seven minutes of play, and the Argentines forged ahead. 
two-to-one. (Sports writers later claimed the Uruguayan 
goalkeeper had been hit by bottles thrown from the 
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stand.) Three minutes before the final signal, the 
Lruguayan team withdrew from the match, leaving the 
dispute at white heat. 

The final game was played off in Montev ideo Pre- 
cautionary measures reached such extremes that both 
teams were obliged to enter the field simultaneolsly to 
avoid an incident. Again, the score was tied. Shortly 
before the Argentines boarded the night boat for B.A., 
members of the visiting team tossed ‘electric light bulbs, 
drinking glasses, ayd from ‘their hotel windows. 
Insults were hurled back from the street, and both teams 
were at it again. In the resulting riot, one person 
was killed. ' 

Over the years, the tension deepened, reaching a 
climax with the suspension of the games earlier this year. 

Today soccer has developed into a thriving industry 
on both sides of the river. Top players on the best teams 
draw salaries that run into five figures, while the price 
of a star player sold to another local team or to European 
countries may run to $20,000 U.S. Italy’s Bologna eleven 
broke all records. by offering 90,000 Uruguayan pesos 
(then $44,000 U.S.) for Atilio Garcia, crack Argentine 
member of Uruguay’s Nacional. (Players are no longer 
identified by nationalities; the -Uruguayan Severino 
Varela, for examplé, for a number of seasons has been 


the idol of Argentina’s popular Boca Juniors. ) ae: 2 


André Mazzali, 
Uruguayan Olympic soccer 
flash 
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José Leandro Andrade, 
star on Uruguay's winning 
Olympic team, 1924 


José Garcia of Uruguay’s Defensor, a second-string 


team, has also left for Italy—bought by the Bologna 
Club for 90,000 Uruguayan pesos (now about $35,000). 
But under the terms of a recent strike settlement, 
Defensor had to share the purchase price with the player, 
who received 70,000 pesos. 

When River Plate soccer turned professional, the 
players formed unions and recently tied up the soccer 
industry by a prolonged series of labor conflicts in both 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo. The Uruguayan team at 
the South American Championship held in Rio last April 


Grace and dexterity come into play during defensive 
high jump 


was composed of strikebreakers, whose playing was 
disastrous. But despite these ups and downs, River Plate 
soccer continues profitable, with the take sometimes 
running as high as 40,000 Uruguayan pesos (about 
$15.000 U.S.) in Montevideo, and roughly a quarter 
million Argentine pesos (about $25,000 U.S.) in Buenos 
Aires. 

greatest player, José Piendibene, known as 
won kudos before his country became inter- ee: 


Uruguay's 
“El Maestro,” 
(Continued on page 44) 


Latin American fitbol players wear little protection, 
set rugged pace 
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_ CHRISTMAS IS A MAGIC WORD up and down the American 
continent. As December days grow shorter above the 
equator and longer below it, a crescendo of preparations 
goes on beneath snow-covered firs and swaying palms. 
Children assume their seasonal good behaviour, adults 
substitute special worries for the common everyday ones. 
There is an undefinable something in the air. 

In most parts of Latin America, festivities begin about 
mid-December when families set up manger scenes in 
their homes. These are called nacimientos in Spanish- 
speaking countries, presepios or lapinhas in Brazil. 
Carved figures of the Holy Family, the shepherds, the 
Three Kings, assorted animals, along with a wealth of 
scenery, are brought out of the storeroom and arranged 
in the parlor. Sometimes the scene covers a table top, 
sometimes it takes up the whole room. These tableaus 
often contain fascinating mixtures of local with Near 
Eastern, modern with ancient costumes and props. The 
whole custom of créches, which of course is familiar 
throughout the Christian world, dates back to St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, who made the first one on the Christmas 
Eve of 1223 to help make the story of Bethlehem more 
real for the townsfolk of Greccio, Italy. 

Latin America’s Christmas music is rich and varied. 
Old villancicos from Spain and New World aguinaldos 


are sung in the churches (especially at the Misas de 
Aguinaldo—Christmas Carol Masses—held at dawn each 
morning from the 16th to the 24th), in the homes, and 
on the streets, to the accompaniment of flutes, violins, 
harps, maracas, guitars, castanets. In Chile esquinazos 
(corner songs) combine rustic words and gay cowboy 
rhythms with simple religious melodies. Sincerity and 
faith are epitomized in these songs and in this widely 
known lullaby sung as a carol in Central America: 
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hil Senora St. Anne, 


din 
—Because of an apple 
eae: 
nwo ) my house, 
and IT will give you two, 
one for the Baby 
and one for you. 


Senora Santa Ana, 

zpor qué llora el Nino? 
-~Por una manzana 

que se le ha perdido. 

—Véngase a mi casa, 

yo le daré dos, 

una para el Nino 

y otra para vos. 


And this one from Venezuela: 


The roses were born 
the white lilies; 
nacié el Nino-Dios, ate the Child-God was born, 
j qué cosa tan buena! what a good thing! 

Ajaja, mi Nino Ah there, my Child, 
ajaja, mi flor! ; _ ah there, my flower! 
iTraes alos pobres bring the grace of Godly 
la gracia de Dios! 


_s to the poor! 

jSuenen los furrucos! Play the furrucos! 
j Suenen las maracas! 


Shake the maracas! 


Nacieron las rosas 
y las azucenas; 


al Nino le traigo am taking the Child 
ciruelas y hallacas! plums and hallacas! 
jOh Nino, tan blanco ima O Child so fair, 

cual blanca azucena! white as a lily! 

jte cantamos todos We are all singing to you 


por ser Nochebuena! for it is Christmas Eve! 


Here and there in Mexico, Central America, and south- 
United States, twentieth-century versions of 
medieval mystery plays can still be seen, though they 


western 


are fast passing -jnto oblivion. Most popular is Los 
Pastores, believed to have been brought to Spanish 


America from Europe in the early days of the Conquest, 
but long since permeated with local color and converted 
into a folk play of the New World. The story, which is 
told in song, is of the shepherds’ preparation for the trip 

Bethlehem, the Devil’s attempt to stop them, and a 
struggle between the Archangel Michael and Lucifer, 
which ends with the Devil’s being driven away, a fire- 
cracker tied to his tail. This last is only one of the de- 
lightful comic touches scattered through the play. Final 
scenes show the shepherds before a nacimiento presenting 
their gifts, and the play ends with actors and audience 
joining in a farewell song. 

Brazil too has some fast-disappearing mystery plays, 
mostly in the northern states where local customs seem 
to be holding out longest. One of these is the Dance of 
the Four Parts of the World, in which figures represent- 
ing Asia, Africa, Europe, and America get into a warm 
dispute over their respective greatness and their right to 
offer gifts to the Christ Child. Matters are finally settled 
by Father Time, who appears at the crucial moment. 

In Mexico and Central America the yuletide season is 
set against a backdrop of flaming poinsettias, which are 
native to those parts. Mexicans call them Flores de 
-Flowers of Christmas Eve. Most unique of 
Christmas customs are the posadas held every 


Nochebuena 


Mexico’s 


evening from December 16th through the 24th. These 
gatherings open with a procession of “pilgrims” accom- 


panying a litter on which figures of Joseph and Mary 
are carried; the procession represents the Holy Family's 
search for shelter on the original Christmas Eve. The 
go from door to door, vainly asking in time- 
Finally, at the last 


“pilgrims” 
honored verses for a place to rest. 


Polar bear and Donald Duc 
make gay, candy-filled pinata 
jugs for Mexican Yule 


why is the Baby crying? oe “ 


door to 


ysadas je 


Holiday festivities call for fanciest costumes in San José— 
three senioritas out for some sunshine 
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Gigantic helium-inflated crocodile will join Macy’s famous 
Thanksgiving Day parade opening New York’s Christmas sea 


ca _ door they explain who they are, and the door is opened 


wide. A few prayers end the serious part of the program, 


_ and then comes the fun of the pifata. This is a jugful 


of candies and fruits, decorated with papier maché to look 
like a clown, bird, airplane, angel, or some other object, 
and suspended from the ceiling. Guests take turns being 
blindfolded and trying to break it with a stick. 
Christmas Eve in Latin America brings the midnight 
Visa del Gallo (Mass of the Cock) and, before or after 
this Mass, the traditional Christmas Eve dinner. Roast 
chicken, turkey, and roast pig seem to be a sort of com- 
mon denominator for the meal. But each country has its 
own time-honored dishes to make up the rest of the feast. 
Brazilian families have fried shrimp, African cuscuz (in 
essence a steamed fish pie), and a mouth-watering assort- 
ment of desserts. Mexican tables are laden with revoltijo 
(a dish of prickly-pear, shrimps, rosemary, chili, and 
potatoes), bean soup, and bufuelos (a doughnut-like 


essert). Nicaraguans associate the meal with nacata- 
males (a special kind of tamale made of ground corn 
with a filling of turkey, chicken, or pork, and raisins, 
almonds, olives, and chili, all of which is wrapped in 
banana leaves), and sopa borracha (literally, drunken 
soup), which consists of slices of plain cake covered with 
a rum-flavored syrup. Venezuelans specialize in hallacas, 
(a delicacy very similar to Nicaragua’s nacatamales) , 
jamon planchado or ironed ham (the ironing is to make 
crust of the sugar topping), and a dessert made from 


za con papel 


D 
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amanians, too, have a special tamale for Christmas Eve 
supper, plus sweet sausages cooked in Malaga wine, hot 
spiced chocolate, and sweet Christmas bread. 

Bogota, Popayan, and a number of other Colombian 
cities and towns add a unique feature to Christmas Eve 
doings—masquerades. About nine o’clock people dress 
up in costumes, fill their arms with gifts, and sally forth 
into the main streets. When a friend recognizes them, 
they must give him one of the presents. 

In Querétaro, Mexico, on Christmas Eve, there is a 
parade worth going a long way to see. It features elab- 
orate floats with living tableaus of biblical scenes—the 
Garden of Eden, the Annunciation, the Nativity, and so 
on. Similar parades are held in Guanajuato, Michoacan, 
and Celaya. 

Christmas Day itself has always been more of a quiet 
religious observance in Latin America than it is in the 
United States. Until recently, adults didn’t exchange 
gifts at all, and children had to wait until January 6, 
Feast of the Epiphany, for their presents. But Santa 
Claus, the Christmas tree, and commercialization have 
been making inroads, especially in the big cities, and 
many a /atino has joined the frenzied ranks of Christ- 
mas shoppers. 

There seems, however, to be considerable resistance to 


the adoption of Anglo-Saxon customs. “Santa Claus and 


Nacimiento figures of the Three Wise Men , 


lave 


the Christmas tree,” writes one Colombian author, 
no appeal for us because they are not in our blood . . . 
the nacimiento is a tradition . . . and upon traditions . . 

though they may appear trivial . . . are built the identity 
of a country and the psychology of its people.” A Mexico 
City journalist has the same conviction. “The Three 
Kings awaken in of childhood 
memories; Santa Claus speaks only of refrigerators, 
radios, and price tags. The Three Kings lead to the 
mystery of Bethlehem; Santa Claus leads only to the 
boiler room. The Mexican spirit can never be repre- 
sented by the well-fed, fat-cheeked Santa Claus, who looks 
like a prosperous banker masquerading as a saint.” 
Only this past October a group of Mexican senators asked 
that the sale of Christmas trees be banned this year, and 
that a stop be put to “un-Mexican Santa Clausism.” José 
Galvez of Peru observes sadly that: “growing cosmopoli- 
tanism is robbing our Christmas festivities of their indi- 


each us enduring 


At Cuzco’s unique Epiphany celebration, an ancient Inca 
pageant follows a Christian drama 
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viduality writers of the future will find little per- 
sonality in the prosaic Christmas of today, so foreign, so 
drab.” Gustavo Barroso of Brazil asks: “Could it be 
that some day we will lose sight of our own customs alto- 
gether, and will find them only in the archives of a dead 
folklore, forgotten by the people, their creator?” 

In northern Brazil on New Year’s and again on 
Epiphany, one still sees an occasional congada. This is 
an old custom inherited from the Congo. Two groups of 
people, usually Negroes, dressed in brightly colored 
clothes and beating out catchy rhythms with drums, reed 
flutes, and gravel-filled cans, dance their traditional steps 
along the streets. The oldest man in each group can 
be recognized as a king by his crown and a great wooden 
sword. Beside him is his embaixador (ambassador). 
When the two groups meet, they form an oval with a 
king at either end. One monarch orders his ambassador 
to declare war on the other: 

“Va pregunta aquele rei 7 “Go ask that king 

Se sta disposto a bataia; on If he’s ready to fight; 

Pois s’ele é um rei valente ra _ For if he’s a man of courage 
Valentes ha de encontra.” he must face might.” 


Christmas season finds nacimientos (manger scenes), large and 
small, set up in Latin American homes 


The ambassador dances over to do what he is told, and 
the other king sends back his answer: 

“T accept the challenge 

Of a king who seems so strong; 
I must remain at my post 
Struggling till life is gone.” 


“Nao recuso o desafio 

De um rei que se mostra forte; 
Hei de morré no meu posto 
Combatendo até a morte. 
The two ambassadors go to the center of the oval, impro- 
vising verses one after the other, sometimes for hours, 
until finally one yields, losing the day for his king. 

On the eve of Epiphany many Latin American chil- 
dren, like their contemporaries in Europe, leave their 
shoes under the bed or on the windowsill or balcony to 
hold the gifts of Balthasar, Melchior, and Gaspar. Usually 
the fact that Santa may have done his work well on 
Christmas Eve makes no difference—the children expect 
the Wise Men anyway. In Mexico there is one last party 
for the youngsters on January 6, which features a crown- 
shaped cake called the Rosca de Reyes. A little paste 
doll symbolizing the Nifio Jesus is baked into this 


Costa Rican children try out new toys left in their shoes 
by the Three Wise Men 

One of the best places in all the Western Hemisphere to 
spend January 6 is Cuzco, Peru, where one can watch 
the “Fiesta of the Three Kings.” It opens with a pro- 
cession honoring the Virgin and Child. Next come out- 
door pageants depicting events in the early life of Christ. 
The Three Kings are represented as an Ethiopian, an 
Inca, and a Spaniard. When the time comes for Herod to 
order all newborn male infants killed, horsemen pass 
among the audience, and women hand them babies made 
of paper, which they promptly behead. Then the Virgin 
and Child appear to show that Herod’s plot has failed. 

What comes next is an unforgettable experience for 
the outsider lucky enough to see it. Dressed in elaborate 
costumes, the Indians re-enact the great events of Inca 
history, sing the age-old Inca songs, and dance once more 
the Inca dances. The fallen Incas have another hour 
on the stage, and anyone who sees this fiesta has the 
strange sensation of actually looking in on their ancient 
and mysterious empire. 

With sunset on Epiphany, the yuletide season ends in 
most countries. Christmas trees are piled on rubbish 
heaps, Santa Claus and the Three Kings are forgotten by 
even their most devoted admirers, decorations and naci- 
miento figures are carefully stored away for another year. 
And each year, as they gradually recover from the festivi- 
ties, many people from Maine to Patagonia go on wishing 
that Christmas customs would spread north instead of 


south.—M.G.R. 
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a F ager Left and below: figures of Voodoo 


deities on temple walls 
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Philippe Thoby-Marcelin 


SOME ARE ASTONISHED that the Saint-Domingue slaves 
did not pass the primitive technique of wood sculpture 
on to the Haitian people along with the cultural heritage 
which conditioned (and was conditioned by) Voodoo. 
For early Negro art was closely tied up with African 
religious life. 

They forget that the tradition had already died out 
1 Africa long before the era of the slave trade. More- 
over, the violent conditions attendant on the capture 
and shipment of slaves did not give those uprooted men 
an opportunity to bring with them examples of the 
remarkable figurines that were later to inspire a new 
direction in Western art. And the exhausting planta- 
tion life left no time for carving new statues. 

Nevertheless, the blacks felt the need of these figures, 
which in their eyes represented the divinities—revered all 
the more since the colonial government had proscribed 
the cult. 

Guided by a series of happy coincidences, the slave was 
quic ‘k to rediscover the characteristics of the African gods 


| 


in the symbols of Catholic images. This probably was one 
of the sources of the later syncretism or fusion of Voodoo 
and Christian beliefs. St. Patrick, for example, who is 
shown trampling on a knot of serpents, could be identi- 
fied with Damballa Oueddo, the master of the rainbow, 
whose symbol is a snake. (But the selection of the saint 
has perhaps sometimes been inspired by more subtle 
similarities. Thus the ancient Atibon Legba, master of 
the roads, crossroads, and doorways, is identified with 
St. Anthony the Hermit, because of the frigidity they 
have in common.) 

This is not to deny the simultaneous existence of a 
popular sculpture; numerous examples in wood and 
wrought iron in the Ethnological Museum of Port-au- 
Prince give evidence of it. But certainly this sculpture, 
though it shows an obvious relationship to primitive 
Negro art, is not derived from it, but rather from 
aesthetic concepts received with the African cultural heri- 
tage. And, except for the carved drums, we can say that 
it is more closely connected with black magic than with 


Voodoo—in other words, that it is largely outside the 
range of normal, everyday life. 

What is really surprising, it seems to me, is that the 
aesthetic sense of the Haitian popular painters was not 
perverted through contact with modern Catholic art, 
which is undeniably of poor quality. But these artists, 
even when they draw their inspiration from Christian 
iconography, reveal a noticeable influence of the ritual 
designs, temple decorations, and cult paraphernalia of 
Voodoo, which surely follow African taste in style. It 
is worth noting that some of the popular painters started 
out in the field of decoration. This is particularly true 
of the older ones, who also were the first to paint and 
sell their canvases. They could be called the progenitors 
of the art movement in Haiti, if the foundation of the 
Centre d Art in Port-au-Prince had not been the real 
starting point. 

Contrary to the version endorsed by various U. S. 
writers and journalists, the Centre was not founded with 
the popular artists in mind. The man who conceived the 
idea of the center, the North American painter DeWitt 
Peters, had then only a slight interest in the contem- 
porary “primitives.” At first he was concerned only 
with the country’s educated artists. 

Peters was deeply impressed by the isolation in which 
the educated painters worked. They received no real 
encouragement from their compatriots, and not the 
slightest aid from the government. While drawing was 
taught as an elective in Haitian schools and colleges, there 
were no art schools, museums, or commercial galleries. 
Public indifference was so prevalent that Pétion Savain, 
the first of our painters to exhibit his work in Port-au- 
Prince (1932 to 1940), went to New York, discouraged, 
to earn a living as a photographer. 

DeWitt Peters presented to his unfortunate Haitian 
colleagues an ambitious project for a place where they 
could gather together to bend their efforts toward a 
common end: to start an artistic movement throughout 
the country, to cultivate public taste through regular exhi- 
bitions, to make themselves known abroad through rela- 
tions with similar centers in other countries, and, of 
course, to find a market for their work both at 
home and abroad. 

Peters rallied the Haitian artists around him and soon, 
in May 1944, the Centre d Art opened its doors to a gen- 
erally skeptical and mocking public. Some visitors were 
actually shocked to see works different from the academic 
reproductions with which they haughtily decorated their 
living rooms. And then—that droll desire for a Haitian 
art, outside the established rules! 

Despite this unfavorable atmosphere, plus financial 
difficulties, Peters’ seemingly chimerical program was to 
be carried out point by point. Starting with a nucleus 
of only about ten artists—among whom we should men- 
tion Maurice Borno, Geo. Remponeau, Lucien Price, and 
Albert Mangonés—the institution at the end of its first 
year of existence had organized fifteen exhibitions, 
with sixty painters, four sculptors, and twenty-one 
children taking part. 

Strictly speaking, only three exhibitors could be called 
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popula® artists, the painters Philomé Obin and Rigaud 
ni Benoit and the sculptor Valentin. Their “primitivism” 
was not the result of inept workmanship but was rather an 
_ individual way of drawing the objective world, in which 
concern for exact representation of forms or—in the case 
of the painters—perspective, played no part. 

They were undoubtedly received in the Centre with a 
certain sympathy, due in part to the respected memory 
of the douanier Rousseau. But, as a matter of fact, the 
_ institution’s hopes were not pinned on them. And at that 
_ time, as I have said, Peters did not attach much impor- 
tance to “popular” art. He was too skeptical of its 
_ popularity, which he regarded as a passing fad. 

His attitude did not begin to change until early in 
‘: 1945 through the influence of José Gomez Sicre. He had 
come to Port-au-Prince for the opening of an exhibition 
_ of modern Cuban art, which he had organized with his 
customary care. Taking a lively interest in our popular 
painters—Philomé Obin in particular—Gomez Sicre per- 
_ suaded Peters to give them more attention. Peters did 
so prudently and, even, somewhat timidly. 
\ Subsequently others, like René dHarnoncourt of the 
Museum of Modern Art and the French ethnologist Alfred 
Métraux, encouraged Peters in this direction. But the 
decisive argument was the discovery, or rather the suc- 


I shall take his case as an example, for while his 
story is not the same as those of the other popular artists 


I know best. He also began in decoration. More- 


over, being a Voodoo priest, he was skilled in the véve Note similar 


. (the ritual design drawn on the ground in flour, before | between primit 
ere 
oodoo ceremonies}. above, and head 


| When we established contact with him—chance had it Valentin, ri; 
_ that I was the first member of the Centre d'Art to meet 
him in person—Hyppolite had a strong, original way of 
* painting. Just the opposite of Rigaud Benoit and 
_ Philomé Obin, who may spend two months affectionately 
finishing one work, Hyppolite worked, one might say, 
on a mass production basis. 
First he would draw four or five pictures in pencil. 


Then he would mix a certain color and apply it suc- 
cessively to the various cardboards he had to paint. Next 
he would repeat the process with some other color, and so 
on. He used to hold the board almost horizontal on the 
palm of his left hand. For brushes he used chicken 
feathers and a big house-painting brush, which let him 
dash off scenes of flowers and foliage with quick, 
bold strokes. 

Despite this high speed execution, deforming nature 
according to some inner urge or stylizing it in accord- 
ance with traditional procedures of decoration, he painted 
rhythmically, with astounding precision and sureness. 

- And, like all of our popular painters, he successfully man- 
aged the most difficult and perilous combinations 
of tones. 

Thus at the time of our first meeting | saw him paint, 
without previous preparation, three landscapes and a 


At work in the 
Centre d Art, 
Port-au-Prince 
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still life with pineapple in a single day. Despite their 
childish naiveté, they were disturbing works. The pine- 
apple, gold on a pale blue background, was suspended 
paradoxically in space, like God the Father before the 


‘ creation. The landscapes were just as strange. They were 


full of flowers and trees in all the colors of the rain- 
bow, of windmills and castles with closed doors, which 
irresistibly suggested haunted houses. No human being 
* appeared in them, the roads had dead ends, and the 
only animals were sinister crows crossing cloudless skies 
and voracious blood-red fishes leaping from a pool or 
foaming river. 

It was very difficult to persuade him to work more 
slowly or to depict men and mammals in his paintings. 
For he was very vain about his experience as a decorator 
(about thirty years in the craft) and drew great authority 
from a voyage he claimed to have made to Africa in his 
youth. (We later learned that this was a dream—some- 


thing which he believed to be’ more true than real life.) 
Aside from this, he declared that Maitresse Erzili (the 
goddess of love, who was his mystical spouse) inspired 
the subjects of his pictures and that St. John the Baptist 
guided his hand as he painted. 

For whatever reason, his first works did not meet with 
success, until André Breton arrived in Haiti in December 
1945. Breton discovered deep affinities with surrealism 
in Hyppolite’s work, bought several of the paintings, 
and made this prediction, apparently in reference to 
them: “They will bring something new to French paint- 
ing. It needs it.” But that, as Kipling would say, 
is another story. ... 

It is worthwhile to consider Hyppolite’s paintings in 
relation to the direct African influences that some people, 
on the strength of his supposed voyage to his ancestral 
land. believed they found in his work. 

Selden Rodman, in his excellent book in support of 
Haitian popular painting. Renaissance in Haiti, let him- 
self be led by the painter’s fable to this intriguing con- 
clusion: “Hyppolite is . . . reticent about the two years 
he claims to have spent among the Ethiopians, but those 
who have seen his almond-eyed angels and Coptic 
demons find it easy to believe that this artist has more 
than a racial memory of the gaudy Byzantine frescoes in 
the rock monasteries of Kwarata and Aduwa.” 

Since Hyppolite never visited that land except in his 
dreams, the resemblance is evidently only fortuitous. As 
to the idea of a “racial memory,” we must point out that 
it is not based on scientific knowledge of heredity. 

It seems to me that the only way to get at the truth is 
to look for the main sources of Hyppolite’s paintings, as 
of Haitian popular art in general, in the tradition of 
the Voodoo ritual designs and decorations of temples 
and ceremonial objects. Moreover, this is pretty much 
Rodman’s position too, except for the particular case of 
Hyppolite (and he qualifies his views on that in the chap- 
ter’s final note, which seems to acknowledge the doubts 
that came to him, after the painter's death in June 1948, 
} as to the authenticity of the African trip). 

Another equally curious case is the obvious relation- 
ship between Valentin’s sculpture and primitive African 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Brazil treats its nurses well: elaborate roof garden 
high above Sado Paulo 


Nurses’ quarters are far from clinical; graduate nurses 
rate adjoining bath 


Vitalina Castanheira, class of 1950, gives a newborn ¥ te 
baby water - 
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PAULISTAS WHO WATCHED IT GO UP between Sao Paulo’s 
Vila América and Pinheiros residential sections were 
pleased and proud of the sleek finished product. For the 
modern building to house the University of Sao Paulo’s 
School of Nursing represented another step up the ladder 
for Sao Paulo’s booming medical center. 

The School's director is capable, tireless Edith de 
Magalhaes Fraenkel. Ever since she became the first 
Brazilian nurse to graduate from a full three-year course 
(at Philadelphia General Hospital in 1925), Miss Fraen- 
kel has been nursing in Brazil. She was acutely aware of 
the country’s need for tens of thousands of nurses when 
she took charge of the school a year before its official 
founding on October 31, 1942. 

Brazil, the most progressive nation in Latin America 
in this field, now has eighteen schools of nursing to serve 
45,000,000 people. The United States, by comparison, 
has 1,195 schools for 148,000,000 people—and thinks it 
has a shortage of nurses. 

The well equipped new building in Sao Paulo that is 
helping to turn out more sorely-needed nurses is the re- 
sult of a joint U.S.-Brazilian enterprise, the Cooperative 


io Paulo's Women in White 


Public Health Program nicknamed SESP (Servigo Espe- 
cial de Saiide Publica). Members of the Institute of In- 
ter-American affairs for the United States and the Minis- 
try of Education and Health for Brazil put their heads 
together to work out details. 

To pay for the new building, SESP contributed 55 per 
cent of the $400,000 needed at the start. The State 
of Sao Paulo donated the rest, plus $100,000 for furnish- 
ings. The Rockefeller Foundation, long a friend of nurs- 
ing in Brazil, chipped in $50,000 for laboratory equip- 
ment and books. The new home was ready October 31, 
1947, five years to the day after the school was founded. 

A priest blessed the building according to custom, and 
the audience filled the assembly hall for the opening cere- 
monies. Later, visitors were shown through the build- 
ing’s light, airy interior. They explored the long, smooth 
corridors, peeked at the gleaming laboratories, admired 
the nearly all-glass first floor. On the upper floors they 
saw the attractive nurses’ rooms and apartments for the 
graduate nurse instructors. Each floor also has a kitchen- 
ette and a living room. Topping it all, a half-covered 
roof garden provides a gathering place for sun-bathing, 
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“Now let's hear about your operation;” girls compare 


l-in waiting room is 
_ pleasant surroundings 


Bi In Araraquara’s health center, girls train for rural field work 


notes in rooftop recreation room sees: 


D 
Brazilian nursing, nas watched her dream matertatlize 

gab fests, and games. Looking over the edge, the stu- 
dents can see a magnificent panorama of hilly Sao Paulo 
stretching away beiow. Downstairs a 33-foot sliding door 
opens from the dining room onto a patio, another popular 
meeting place. 

But the young student nurses of Sao Paulo did not wait 
for a new building to make themselves known. They had 
been housed previously in the University Medical School's 
Hospital das Clinicas and were already familiar figures 
in outlying towns. Besides their hospital work, they put 
in a four-week apprenticeship in the rural health center 
at Araraquara (seven hours by train north of Sao Paulo), 
and visit school children in several towns to check on their 
health. Field work in urban centers lasts eight weeks. 
Graduates staff clinics, hospitals, become public health 
nurses. Three are in charge of the nursing service at the 
dispensary for Sao Paulo railroad workers and _ their 
families. Last 1948) they 
made the newspapers with their work in the meningococ- 
cic meningitis epidemic in Casa Branca and Tambau, 
where both students and graduate nurses at the School 
pitched in to develop aseptic techniques and care for the 
patients. Out of 216 cases, they had only one death 
and that was complicated by typhoid fever. 

To further nursing in Brazil, the Brazilian Nurses’ 
Association was organized in 1926. In 1929, with Miss 
Fraenkel as president, it joined the International Council 
of Nurses. While other Latin American nurses’ associa- 
tions are listed as associate members of the Council, 
Brazil's is the only one with standards consistently high 
enough to begranted full membership with a voice in the 
The Council has accepted Brazil’s invita- 
tion to hold its next meeting there in 1953. 

Along with her other activities, Miss Fraenkel was 
instrumental in establishing the SOS (Servigo de Obras 
Sociais) in Rio de Janeiro. SOS provides shelter and 
treatment for sick members of poor families and helps 
them find jobs once they are well. 

Offering able assistance to Nurse Fraenkel with a sound 


winter (August-September 


proceedings. 


background of education and experience are two con- 
sultants from the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. Ella 
Hasenjaeger came from the United States five years ago 
to give advice on training for public health nursing. 
Mabel Johnson, after a two-year stint in Nicaragua and 
Honduras, arrived three years ago for the same purpose. 

Yet Sao Paulo is still short of nurses. And Miss Fraen- 
kel and her helpers know they have a big job ahead. 
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MAGIC IN PAINT 
(Continued from page 27) 


art. In an article in the Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union for January 1948, “Contemporary Popular Art in 
Haiti,” which is the most objective and authoritative 
study yet made of the subject, Florence Arquin compares 
one of the Haitian sculptor’s works with a figurine from 
the Gabun region, supporting her remarks by photo- 
graphs. She cautiously suggests the theory that Valentin 
was influenced by the African primitives. 

“It is possible,” she writes, “though highly improbable, 
that this artist was familiar with the particular piece of 
Gabun African sculpture selected here for purposes of 
comparison. However, since photographs have appeared 
in specialized periodicals and art books that possibility, 
farfetched as it seems, cannot be entirely ignored. The 
sculpture of this Haitian artist, however, is not weak, as 
purely imitative work is apt to be. It possesses much of 
the quality of African sculpture, and a strength, vitality, 
and personal charm of its own which are difficult to 
reconcile with the idea of a photograph as the source.” 

But Miss Arquin was nearer the truth than she thought, 
for Valentin was familiar with Monroe and Guillaume’s 
book Primitive Negro Sculpture, which contained the 
photograph she pointed out, again reproduced here. How- 
ever, when | showed Valentin the book—with Peters’ 
approval, | must add—it was precisely to show him the 
similarity that his first works already showed to the 
African primitive style. Peters and I felt some concern 
as to the effects the revelation would have on him; but, as 
we can see, the experience did not prove disappointing. 

Miss Arquin poses two questions: “Is [Valentin’s] 
method of creating plastic effects derived from a_ back- 
ground of emotional. psychological, and spiritual atti- 
tudes similar to those which characterized the early 
\frican artist? Or has this artist consciously imitated 
African sculpture, recognizing in the form, the 
rhythmie unified design. and in the inherent plastic 
qualities a spirit strongly akin to his own?” 

I think I can answer both questions affirmatively. But 
today there is good reason to fear that the full story of 
Valentin has not yet been written. Several months before 
Miss Arquin’s article appeared, he had set off for the 
mountains, and the Centre d'Art had not heard a word 
from him. I do not know whether he has ever returned. 

Did he become discouraged because he never suc- 
ceeded in selling any of the figurines he carved from 
soft stone with such infinite care and love? Is he dead? 
Or perhaps was the little group of statuettes he left to 
the Centre d’Art the whole of the message he had to 
give us? Still, his case is just as interesting as Hyppo- 
lite’s, and Hyppolite in his time was the most productive 
of all the Centre’s artists. 

Other experiments have been tried, such as the estab- 
lishment of two schools of popular painting, one in Port- 
au-Prince under the direction of Rigaud Benoit, the 
other in Cap-Haitien under Philomé Obin. These schools 
have produced quite different results. While Obin’s stu- 
dents show the firm imprint of the master, Benoit’s 


Panel of old Voodoo altar in Museum of Ethnology, 
Port-au-Prince 
pupils have evolved along their own lines. Far from 
limiting or denaturing it, as might have been feared, these 
men have enlarged and brought new talents to the 
Haitian popular art movement sparked by the Centre 
d’ Art, whose principal aim, as I have said, was to help 
the educated artists of the country. 

But did not Columbus discover America while seeking 
the westward passage to the Indies? And is not the work 
of Haiti's popular artists a living source on which the 
educated artists can draw extensively in making an 
original contribution to culture? 


Chapultepec Castle 
Venezuela 
Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women 
Chewing gum 
Guatemala City, 
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PAGES from the pens of great 
a writers are made available again in a series of volumes 
published by the Division of Philosophy, Letters, and 
_ Seiences of the Pan American Union’s Department of 
a Cultural Affairs. Four volumes have already appeared i in 
Escritores de América (Writers of America) series, 
and the first in the parallel Pensamiento de América 

(Thought of America) group will soon be off the presses. 


ee _ Justo Sierra, Carlos Arturo Torres, Machado de Assis, 
are four pre-Modernist poets are presented in the first 
cia books issued. Each volume contains a prefatory study 
a the writer, selections from his works, and a detailed 
bibliography. 


_ Don Justo Sierra was born in Campeche, Mexico, in 
___- 1848, the son of a historian and novelist. He was brought 
a in the wide-awake and non-conformist environment 
of Campeche, receiving further schooling in Mérida and 
Mexico City. After graduating as a lawyer, he served 
at various times as a Deputy in Congress, Justice of the 
. o- Court, and, from 1905 to 1911, as Minister of 
_ Education. Named by Francisco Madero as Ambassador 

_ to Spain, he died in this post in 1912. He worked in 


of the nature of his country’s problems. As President 
Diaz’ Education Minister, he enlarged the scope of rural 


education and kindergartens and organized the re-estab- 
lished National University and particularly its Facultad 
de Altos Estudios (School of Advanced Studies), always 
defending the principle of lay education. 


His address at 
1910 shows his 
organizing ability at its best and expresses his democratic 


the inauguration of the University in 


many fields of thought, specializing in history because 


philosophy of education. Mexico: its Social Evolution 
was his most profound study, but his most forceful pages 
are found in his biography of Juarez. The present vol- 
ume, Justo Sierra: Educacion e Historia, edited and an- 
notated by Ermilo Abreu Gémez, Chief of the Division 
and general editor of the Escritores series. offers the 
University address and the preface to Juarez: su Obra y 
su Tiempo, which is a veritable synthesis of nineteenth- 


Brazilian novelist 
Machado de Assis 5 


The clear and thoughtful writings of Carlos Arturo 


Torres (1867-1911), critic, 
sor of international law, deserve to be more widely known 
than they are. The Pan American Union has published 
Hacia el Futuro (Toward the Future), a chapter from 
his most celebrated work, /dola Fori (The Idols of the 
Forum), a study of political problems and action. In 
this excerpt he discusses questions of labor and capital, 
nationalism and internationalism, and issues a call for 
progressive reform through justice and tolerance. He 
stresses the need for mass understanding of the ideas 
on which political action must be based. Dr. Abreu 
Gomez again contributes the preface and notes. 


Joaquim Maria Machado de Assis (1839-1908) won 
an outstanding position in Brazilian literature through 
his independence of spirit and impartiality of judgment. 
He tried his hand at all literary forms, but is known 
principally for his mastery of the novel and short story. 
Incisive wit and tragic irony mark his stories, and his 
later works are psychological novels of profound insight. 
A mulatto of unimposing appearance, epileptic, born in a 


Colombian poet, and profes- 
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poor and humble section of Rio de Janeiro, he felt him- 
self abandoned in a hostile environment. He poured out 
his deep and understanding skepticism in his novels. Yet 
his personal life was an orderly success story. He was a 
punctual public official, a model husband, and became 
the founder and first president of the Brazilian Academy 
of Letters. Machado de Assis, Romancista reprints selec- 
tions from five of his novels: Memorias Posthumas de 
Braz Cubas, Quincas Borba, Dom Casmurro, Esau e 
Jacob, and Memorial de Ayres. Armando Correia Pacheco 
of the Division of Philosophy, Letters, and Sciences 
edited this volume. 


Goo 


Justo Sierra Méndez, 


Mexican historian and 
‘ator 


Arturo Torres Rioseco, who wrote a very important 
study of the pre-Modernist poets published in Madrid in 
1925, edited the Antologia de Poetas Precursores del 
Modernismo. The collection presents representative 
groups of poems by José Marti, Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, 
Julian del Casal, and José Asuncién Silva. Marti (1853- 

895), the hero of Cuban independence, was as much a 
poet in life as in word, for his democratic vision, his 
love for his country and America, his dynamic career. 
Manuel Gutiérrez Najera (1859-1895), one of the earliest 
to lay the groundwork for Modernism in Spanish 
\merica, introduced the French esprit in Mexican poetry. 
He combined tearful romanticism with classic serenity 
of form. Julian del Casal (1863-1893), of Cuba, was 
one of the first representatives of Modernism’s exotic, 
oriental side. The most definitely Modernist of the group 
is José Asuncion Silva (1865-1896), who was born in 
Bogota and who died by his own hand, a victim of the 
mal du siécle. He absorbed the influences of Isaacs, 
Bartrina, and Bécquer, later of Poe, Verlaine, Baudelaire, 
and Mallarmé. He gave poetry an intimate, musical 
quality and introduced a vocabulary full of sensual sug- 
gestion and indefinable melancholy. Unamuno could 
call him a “pure poet, unmixed with anything else.” 

All these volumes are simply and handsomely printed 
with paper covers, 14 x 19.5 cm. They are presented 
in the original languages—Spanish for all but Machado 
de Assis, who appears in Portuguese. It is planned later 
to issue some of the books of these series in translation 
as well. The first volume in the Pensamiento series will 
be an anthology of contemporary Latin American philoso- 
phic writing, edited by Anibal Sanchez Reulet of the 
Division of Philosophy, Letters, and Sciences. These 
books are being distributed by the Occidental Book Club, 
Massapequa, New York. 


JusTO SERRA: EDUCACION E Historia, Selecci6n, pré- 
logo y notas de Ermilo Abreu Gomez. 110 p. $1.00 
CaRLos ArTuRO Torres: Hacta EL Futuro, Prélogo y 
notas de Ermilo Abreu Gémez. 58 p. $0.35 
MacHADo Assis, RoMANcisTA, Selecéo, prefacio e 
notas de Armando Correia Pacheco. 78 p. $0.50 
ANTOLOGYA DE PoETAS PRECURSORES DEL MOopERNISMO, 
Seleccion, prélogo y notas de Arturo Torres Rioseco. 108 


BRAZIL’S ECONOMIC CLIMATE 


ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE, most authoritative ah 
better balanced studies of the Brazilian economy that 
have appeared to date in English is Brazil: An Expanding 
Economy, by George Wythe with the assistance of Royce 
A. Wight and Harold M. Midkiff. It is written in a sober, 
matter-of-fact vein, deliberately avoiding dramatization or 
over-emphasis, particularly cautious when offering advice 
or suggesting steps with international implications. 


Yet, for all the supposed dryness of the subject matter, 
it is a very readable book. Perhaps because of its remark- 
able clarity and compactness. Also because, without 
dwelling too much on what is not of a strictly economic 
nature, it says enough about geography, racial composi- 
tion, and basic institutions to give the reader a feeling 
that he is acquiring a broad understanding of Brazilian 
economics as a living reality, with human beings striv- 
ing for what they consider to be in their country’s best 
interest, achieving results, making mistakes. Certain 
key aspects of the economy, such as the national per 
capita income, are gone into in a searching way for 
practically the first time. The complicated pattern of 
state participation in economic activities is explained 
lucidly and carefully. Even public financing is made 
interesting. Toward the end of the book, a study of the 
economic and financial arrangements between Brazil and 
the United States is included, and several concrete sug- 
gestions are advanced. Although most conservatively 
worded, they cannot fail to arouse interest. 

Mr. Wythe is a distinguished U. S. public official, with 
a brilliant record of service in the economic field, and 
his opinion regarding economic relations with Latin 
America is held in high regard at policy-making levels. 
(His Industry in Latin America, which has just appeared 
in a revised edition, is a standard work in the field.) 
He wrote Brazil: An Expanding Economy while on leave 
from the Civil Service. Both research and publication 
were sponsored by the Twentieth Century Fund, a non- 
profit organization. 

Not only is Mr. Wythe scrupulously fair in his exposi- 
tion and comments, but he emerges as genuinely sympa- 
thetic to Brazil’s aspirations and efforts; for one thing, 
he goes much farther in outlining tangible measures of 
U. S. economic cooperation than most of his colleagues, 
with or without official connections. For instance, on 
page 359 he says: 

“Brazilian frozen credits i in | Europe may be utilized for 
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a fair proportion of the equipment needed by Brazil over 
the next five years or so, if European recovery permits. 
‘os | he But the main reliance will be on the United States both 


_ for goods and for technical services not available in 
Brazil. Credits from the Export-Import Bank or the 
International Bank (depending on the nature of the 
credit) aggregating $200 million or $300 million over the 
next five years are considered warranted. ‘Vast sums are 
es tively within a limited time. On the ai hand, deciles 
should be ample, spread over a period of years, to ensure 
ae: the completion of the project or projects for which 
made.” 
bo Still such tangible suggestions are fay from meeting 
e _ the minimum requirements which Brazilians expect of 
economic cooperation with this country. When it comes 
to economic relations with the United States, 
two broad principles on which Brazilians are insistent. 
The first boils down to a question of semantics. Bra- 
' gilians quite stubbornly insist that “economic coopera- 
tion” mean exactly what it says. They do not want gifts 
or subsidies, disguised or otherwise; they do want eco- 
nomic cooperation in the strict meaning of the phrase, 
_ bee ‘ause they are soberly, reasonably convinced that it is 
a two-way street bringing benefits to both countries. Brazil 
es today is in much the same position in regard to the 
United States as the U.S.A. was in regard to Great Britain 
and other leading European powers at the close of the 
_ Civil War. The British, and to a lesser extent the French, 
the Belgians, and the Germans, invested millions in the 
new nation across the ocean. Steel mills, railroads, tex- 
tile factories, and many other key economic enterprises 
were made possible because of this inflow of European 
capital. The gigantic U. S. 
not otherwise have come into being in such a short time. 
I am among those who take the cynical view that Luro- 
_ peans did not invest large sums in the U.S.A. becaus: of 
tender and passionate love. Even if it were possibic to 
_ prove that sentimental reasons prevailed, 
curious coincidence, to say the least, that Eurupe man- 
_ aged to combine business with love and make fantastic 
profits over a long run of years. In fact, it was only 
_with the end of World War I that the United States was 
finally able to repay the foreign investors and come into 
_ full possession of its industrial plant. Mutatis mutandis, 


there are 


industrial establishment could 


it would he a 


Brazil offers today as alluring opportunities to foreign 
capital as the U.S.A. did then. 

The second indispensable condition for creating a 
favorable climate for economic relations between the two 
countries is to remember that whatever Brazil does eco- 
_nomically has to be big; otherwise it remains pointless 

and in many cases wasteful. Bigness, potential or at 
times already actual, is as essential a part of Brazil's eco- 

nomic development as it is of the Soviet Union’s or of 
the United States’. Yet. with the single exception of 
the Volta Redonda steel mill—which, incidentally, is 
4 already remarkably successful—attempts to aid Brazil 
economically, however well intentioned and sincere, have 


to date been measured on such a petty scale that it 


remains an open question whether either country bene- 
fited by them. 

The appearance of this book is an encouraging event. 
in that it clears the ground for the erection of a solid yet 
truly bold structure of economic cooperation between the 
two countries.—Hernane Tavares de Sa 
BraziL: AN ExpanpING Economy, by George Wythe with 
the assistance of Royce A. Wight and Harold M. Midkiff. 
New York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 1949, 412 p. 
Illus. $3.50 


HISTORICAL VIGNETTE 


(CUBAN-BORN FRANCISCO JAVIER YANES was one of the 
civil leaders of Venezuela’s independence movement. 
From its first days, he played an active and valuable part 
in the revolution, both in congresses and in military 
camps. When he died in Caracas in 1842, he left a col- 
lection of very useful manuscripts to his family, a real 
historical treasure. They are not really his memoirs, but 
studies of colonial history and the Venezuelan independ- 
ence movement. In recent years they have been appear- 
ing in print. The latest is Historia de la Provincia de 
Cumana (History of the Province of Cumana), published 
in the Venezuelan Cultural Library of the Ministry of 
Historiographer Hector Garcia Chuecos, Di- 
contributes a brief but 


Education. 
rector of the National Archives, 
meaty preface. 

Although this is a work of distinctly local character. 
it is of great interest for Venezuelan history, since it 
contains a fine collection of facts and documents. It is 
not written from a critical or scientific point of view. 
Rather, it is a simple chronicle of events that took place 
in an important eastern region of the country in the years 
1810-1821. Various personal recollections and anecdotes 
of those years of struggle and burning passions lend 
flavor and interest to the work.—Marcos Falcon Briceno. 
HisTORIA DE LA PROVINCIA DE CUMANA, by Francisco 
Javier Yanes. Caracas, Ministerio de Educacién, Na- 


cional., 


PATTERN FOR LIVING 


RicHARD NEUTRA went to Puerto Rico at the request of 
the Insular Government to Sosa schools, health centers. 
hospitals, and housing development s for rural and urban 
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drawings. 


‘o 
areas. He organized the entire design concept to form 
a pattern for the scheme’s gradual development as an 
over-all village-town-city complex for the Island. Of the 
outcome he can honestly claim that a small country with 
a well-planned, well-managed program for schools, dwell- 
ings, hospitals, and health stations could serve as an 
example for an empire. 

Neutra’s new book, Architecture of Social Concern, 
published in Brazil, is the result of his activities and 
experience in tropical regions. It illustrates his concept 
of the architectural units he has designed as component 
and integral parts of social groupings which form 
the community. 

This book by an eminently able and internationally 
known architect should serve to stimulate further activi- 
ties of integrated community planning now that the 
opportunity these beautiful predominantly 
Latin countries of America which face the most pro- 
digious developments in the last half of this century.” 
And the objective in mind should be to evolve solutions 
native to the areas to be benefited rather than to persist 
in the “mental colonialism” that strives to fit inappro- 
priate examples from “cold Europe” and “cold America” 
into dissimilar Latin American regions. 


is here “in 


Mr. Neutra, speaking of his own field, is in agreement 
with one of the healthiest undercurrents of contemporary 
Latin American thinking, namely, that solutions to our 
problems must come to life from a rational analysis of 
our unique needs and in full cognizance of the ample 
untapped resources at hand. 

The point is made that the vast non-metropolitan 
regions of the world should not be treated as step-children 
of the great urban centers. Rural areas should be pro- 
vided, on a simple and human scale, with the “present 
day amenities of a communal life.” The rural school 
should come into its own, close to nature and the unique 
opportunities for learning it offers, and not be catalogued 
as a feeble second-hand imitation of the metro- 
politan school.” 


very 
Health centers should be conceived to 
make the individual feel that they serve him personally, 
that “public health service does not overlook him for 
society as a whole.” Superstition and traditions must 
be overcome in order to bring up-to-date hospital serv- 
ices to the people of backward areas. Making these 
regions more livable is one way of restoring the urban- 
rural balance, upset by the steady influx from the 
countryside to the city. 

Simple plans and structural systems, wise use of the 
-at no additional cost—to the 
building design, more rational methods of production 


and assembly, should all contribute to better housing. 


outdoors as a complement 


Finally, the author suggests communal services within 
redesigned residential blocks, forming the “block core.” 
to supply the needs of low-cost homes: sanitary and 
laundry facilities, a group fountain, a sheltered area for 
group meeting, play space for the children, etc. 

The book is printed in parallel Portuguese and Eng- 


lish texts, and profusely illustrated with — and 
Though the 


Richard Neutra design for district hospital in 
Puerto Rico, from his book 

and the Portuguese is not flawless, this is a valuable con- 
tribution to a national approach to the planning of well- 
balanced communities. —Rodrigo Masis D. 


ARCHITECTURE OF SOCIAL CONCERN IN REGIONS OF MILD 
CLIMATE, by Richard Neutra. Sao Paulo, Brazil, Gerth 
Todtmann, 1°48. 221 p. Illus. Available in United States 
from W. S. Heinman, New York, $13.50 


TURKEY WITH TRIMMIN’S 


DURING A RECENT inter-American gathering in Brazil, 
delegates were entertained by the Brazilians at a dinner 
party. A hungry Uruguayan tackled a dish of delicious 
cold turkey with gusto. When he finally turned his 
attention to the other guests, someone was inquiring 
about the Peruvian delegation, which had not arrived. 
Looking fixedly at the contented Uruguayan, a Brazilian 
remarked: “They couldn’t be here—our friend there has 
been eating up peru.” 

The Uruguayan was undisturbed. He knew peru was 
the Portuguese name for the noble fowl, but he wanted 
to know how come. Why couldn’t the Brazilians show a 
bit of solidarity with their Spanish-speaking neighbors 
and call it pavo? The U. S. delegate suggested that the 
Near East might have something to do with the English 
word turkey. 

The argument sent the whole party on a research 
expedition to the library. Voluminous works were hauled 
out to throw light on the subject. But the light was dim. 
It seemed the bird was definitely a native of the Western 
Hemisphere, but its name is also peru in Hindustani. The 
most logical explanation seemed to be that Portugual was 
introduced to this feathered friend of America around 
the time Pizarro’s feats were spreading the name of 
Peru over the world. In fact, it was first referred to in 
Portugual, in the late sixteenth century, as the “cock from 
Peru.” 

English-speaking people seemed long ago to have con- 
fused this New World specimen with its African cousin, 
known as turkey cock, since it was imported into Europe 
via Turkey. But they listed Mexico as the bird’s natural 
habitat... . 

The situation at the party was desperate. Further in- 
vestigation would require appointment of a committee. 
So everybody returned to the dining room and ate what 
was left of the 
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Left: Sr. and Sra. Carlos 

A. Siri of El Salvador 

leave movie premiere of 
“Christopher Columbus,” 
shown at the Pan 

American Union on 


Right: Eula Pearce of PAU’s 
Cultural Affairs Department 
admires handiwork of 

Glen Burnie, Md., 7th 
graders studying Latin 
America 


PAU Department Director Dr. Jorge Basadre addresses Ateneo Before his Latin American good will tour, Archbishop Paul 
Americano, cultural group founded in Washington by Honduran Yu-Pin (center) of Nanking, China, visits PAU with aide, Father 
] Ambassador Dr. Rafael Heliodoro Valle (left) Ronald Norris (left), and Dr. Edwin Ryan, Washington, D. C. 
LY 
By special invitation, OAS Council calls on President Truman at noon on Columbus Day; official greetings were extended by former 
Vice Chairman Ambassador Joseph Charles of Haiti (second from right) 
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oaiueip beni ARGENTINA THE REST OF THE COUNTRY _ No province or city has a right to be the tail 


a Leg doe that wags the dog, says La Capital of Rosario in this plea for the sections of Argentina 
distant from the River Plate: 
n hiiemeneiel wed “*Poor provinces’ is the mistaken term generally applied to some regions in the 
g y app 


‘interior that, for one reason or another, have not yet developed their economic possi- 
pilities. But many of them have immense potential riches. 

“If it is true that poverty is no disgrace, it is no less true that application of 
wash coh ed, ainugeil the term ‘poor’ seems to carry with it the certainty of a bitter and inevitable fate. 
baw Sueh a conclusion would be completely wrong, just as it would have been for some 


tits aint sociologist of Roman times to affirm that the Germanic peoples would never contribute 
anything valuable to civilization, or for someone to say the same of the Arab tribes 
. that were so soon to unite behind Mohammed and create a powerful empire and a 
flourishing, original culture. Nor must it be forgotten that the Spanish conquistadores 
who came to the Rio de la Plata also considered the Argentine coast ‘poor,’ because 
their minds were full of the precious metals that had been found in Mexico and Peru. 
That ‘poor’ region is now one of the granaries of the world, and its vast plains pasture 
livestock famous in world markets. But, like the Spaniards of yesterday, men of today 

. compare Buenos Aires, Cérdoba, and the Mesopotamian provinces with the desert- 
like tablelands of the Andean region, and think they have done their duty to the half- 
forgotten Argentines who live there when they call this land ‘poor.’ . . . 

“Perhaps in the past the country’s duty lay elsewhere—in developing the coast’s 
agriculture and livestock industry so that it could then afford development of the rest. 
But one of today’s prime needs is to push ahead the interior of the country, since the 
progress of the nation as a whole is bound up with the progress of each province. 
Highways, irrigation, crops adapted to the soil, electric plants, development of tourism 
through easy access and comfortable lodgings, technicians and equipment to work the 
mineral deposits, studies of the subsoil and its possibilities, training the inhabitants 
so that they will be able to help themselves—these are the only means of solving the 
problem of the ‘poor provinces.’ 

“In this lies the importance of the Senate bill, recently sent to the Chamber of 
Deputies for approval, which would authorize the government to invest twenty million 
pesos in a survey for construction and repair of a number of roads in Catamarca 
province; and another bill authorizing two million more to buy land, build, and equip 
four inns in Lavalle, Alijilan, Vilisman, and La Merced, to encourage Argentine and 

Meh foreign tourism in these places so richly endowed by Nature. This is obviously a 
“diay bea pa tin swhadcthie timely measure, even if its efficacy is relative. The more prosperity tourism brings to 
region that attracts it, the more it will contribute to the development of wealth 
rooted in the soil itself... . The Senate project can be the siete of a solution 
to an old and troublesome problem.” 
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—Oye, {sabes que los Yankees van 2 mandarnos doscientos mi- 
Hones de pesos? 
—Buene, jy Brooklyn no manda nada...? 


News of projected loan to Cuba 
prompt Diario de la Marina 
eartoon which appeared during 
World Series. “Have you heard,” 


are going to send us 
$200,000,000?” Fan replies, 
“And Brooklyn isn’t sending 
anything?” ‘ 


CUBA 


| 


[ WABLANDO DE PELOTA Por Roschade | 


PROMISING INNOVATION — Sao Paulo businessmen got a pat on the back from 
the editors of O Estado de Sado Paulo the other day, when they took a hand in 
helping solve one of their country’s pressing problems: 

“In response to an invitation from the Peruvian Government, Sao Paulo indus- 
trialists are sending a number of delegates to that country to help solve problems con- 
cerning both Brazil and Peru. This is good news, as it may well be the beginning 
of a new era for Brazilian private enterprise. 

“We have frequently complained in these columns about the slowness of the 
Government bureaus entrusted with guiding Brazilian foreign trade. ... We have 
also emphasized that there should be closer cooperation between the Government and 
producers’ associations in studying all questions related to our trade with other 
countries. We have already made some progress along this line, but we still have 
far to go to catch up with our competitors. Our protests often coincide with those 
of the manufacturers and farmers; but their complaints would be meaningless if they 
only denounced the Government's failures and refused to accept part of the responsi- 
bility themselves. ... Sending an industrial mission to Peru shows that the producers 
are willing to face the nation’s problems as well as their own. . . . 

“We hope this action sets a precedent and that we may send similar missions not 
only to the other Latin American countries, but also to any nations in a position to 
develop their trade with Brazil, such as the U.S., Canada, and the European and Near 
Eastern countries. When Brazilian producers maintain as frequent and effective 
contacts with businessmen abroad as do their French, English, and Argentine counter- 
parts, they will be in a position to submit concrete suggestions to Government agencies, 
and their cooperation will become more useful and desirable 

“The recent Conference of Araxa proved that Brazilian businessmen are capable 
of studying economic problems on a national level and tackling them efficiently. 
Presumably they will demonstrate the same ability on an international scale, although 
the task will be much harder. . . . 

“At any rate, they must take on the job, which is more important now than ever 
before, in view of the rapid decline in our exports. Both the Government and private 
enterprise must make every attempt to help overcome the lethargy into which Brazil's 
foreign trade has fallen.” 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS — El Mundo of Havana recently gave an edi- 
torial boost to increasing two-way student traffic between Cuba and the United States: 

“As in previous years, the Cuba-United States Cultural Institute has announced 
a number of scholarships offered by the Government and universities of the United 
States to advanced Cuban students. These scholarships have allowed a considerable 
number of our young people to complete their education in U.S. schools and at the 
same time perfect their knowledge of English. . . . 

“Granting scholarships to foreign students is one of the most powerful ways of 
promoting international understanding. In the United States and other countries 
large sums are appropriated annually for this purpose, with very promising results. 
It is too bad that our country has not yet reciprocated by also awarding scholarships 
to foreign students. .. . 

“Our Republic is fortunate to be located at the doors of the most prosperous and 
well organized democracy in the world. Its economic and intellectual influence is very 
beneficial to our country. But we must know how to make use of all the advantages 
this situation offers by setting up the machinery for fruitful relationships of every 
kind. 

“Let us hope that the number of Cubans who can go to the United States to study 
increases every day. And that our country, in its turn, offers North American students 
a chance to come to Cuba to get the feel of our culture and exchange ideas with our 
own students. This will be the most effective means of cementing the friendship be- 
tween the citizens of the two countries.” 


IN THE FACE OF DISASTER — The flood in Guatemala last October left 20,000 
homeless; destroyed $25,000,000 worth of roads, railroads, bridges, herds, and 
bananas; and ruined the bulk of the country’s corn crop. Nuestro Diario of Guatemala 
City had this to say about relief work: 


a oe “We have been much gratified by the way in which the Guatemalan people have 
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America. the of tue whe bnew better. 


—New York Times 
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. Upset By Radio Commercials On Streetcars? aa 
"De. Shmoogle’s Soothing Stomach Syrup. . 


Biggest Washington uproar in 

4 years ensued when transit line 
installed radios (plus com- 
mercials) in streetcars and 

' buses. Washington Post takes 

dim view 


responded . . . to the call for help from the victims of the recent storm. If we face 
the situation squarely, we must realize that we are only helping ourselves. Those hit 
hardest by the disaster were the farmers, many of whom lost their whole crop, and 
we don’t have to point out to our readers that . . . this misfortune is already affecting 
the whole population of the country. 

“Last night we learned of the successful money-raising campaign conducted by 
the National Broadcasting Network. Many generous, understanding, and patriotic 
people took money, clothing, or food to the studios; others telephoned to ask that 
their donations be picked up... . 

“We were struck by the fact that the majority of contributors were people of 
modest means, for whom giving 50 cents or a quetzal (value—$1) is a great sacrifice. 
Those pennies, taken from funds that mean so much in small household budgets, have 
an enormous moral value and set an example that cannot and must not be ignored. 
In the procession to the studios last night there were young children who. . . gave 
a cent or more and urged their schoolmates . . . not to refuse help to those who need 
it so much. Workmen with various skills came to offer a day’s wages. . . . 

“The network revealed also that many people have refused to give. ... It is 
shameful and inconceivable that . . . there are those who refuse to comply with a duty 
established by fundamental humanitarian principles. This lack of love for their fellow 
men should not go unnoticed. .. . 

“If those who earn a quetzal a day donate a day’s pay, what can we not expect 
from people of great wealth? Our sincerest praise to all those who have contributed 
so far; their help will play a vital part in repairing the damage.” 


SELLING DOWN THE RIVER The Caracas daily El Universal urges South 
America to stop talking about an oft-mentioned project, and do something about it: 

“In yesterday’s edition we reprinted an editorial from La Prensa of Buenos 
Aires dealing with a subject we have often discussed—an internal transportation 
system for South America, using the Orinoco, the Amazon, and the River Plate. This 
project has been brought up at several international conferences, among them Monte- 
video in 1941. Only a short time ago, at the Pan American Engineering Conference 
in Rio, the idea got even more attention, and it was agreed to propose consideration 
of the vast project to the countries concerned. 

“Venezuela will of course be one of the countries most vitally interested. But 
the plan is of equal interest to countries which, like Brazil, Paraguay, Bolivia, and 
Argentina, would be the nerve centers of this immense natural communications net- 
work. In the same way Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru, because they possess rivers 
connected directly or indirectly with either the Orinoco or the Amazon, would also 
benefit, and could aim their trade at the heart of South America or toward more dis- 
tant regions like the River Plate countries. 

“As far as we are directly concerned, the idea of an effective, permanent link 
between the Orinoco and the Amazon is far from new. The Casiquiare Gorge, which 
should be considered among the geographic marvels of America, makes such a link 
possible. .. . During the war the government of the United States was given per- 
mission to make a survey of navigation through the interior of Venezuela and Brazil. 
Because of the constant sinking of merchant ships in the Atlantic, ships would be 
convoyed to the mouth of the Orinoco, follow the river route, and be picked up again 
by South Atlantic convoys at the Amazon exit. These plans must be in the archives 
of one of our ministries. The cost of the work was estimated at about 50 million 
dollars. It called for conquering [certain whirlpools and rapids], cutting river beds 
into living rock, and deepening the Casiquiare to permit passage of large vessels. 
Successive victories over the Axis powers made the project unnecessary, but the plans 
remained. Why don’t we reconsider them now, and start the job with the coopera- 
tion of all the interested countries? .. . 

“A work of such proportions would bring the modern world to great stretches 
of territory now hidden in the Amazon jungles. Land that today is inhabited by 
savages and wild animals, its stupendous wealth untouched, could be made part of 
civilization. So let us hope that what has thus far been a recommendation will be- 
come one of the most admirable, and at the same time one of the most significant 
and useful, engineering projects on the Assertion. continent.” 
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SPORTS WORLD 


IT WAS THE GREEKS who ennobled the athlete with their renowned 


ac 


Olympic Championship Games. Later the Roman Emperor Theo- 
dosius decreed that international athletic competitions were pagan 
festivals and should be banned, resulting in a 1500-year hiatus. 
In 1894 a Frenchman, Pierre de Fredi (later made Baron de 7 
Coubertin), pioneered revival of international sports events, and ) 
: by 1896 Athens was again the scene of Olympic Games. 4 
As the years passed, the Americas joined the rest of the 
ee py ae world in promoting international sports competition. Their en- 
thusiasm is reflected in the many stamps issued to commemorate 
athletic contests. Haiti, however, is the only country to honor 
Coubertin with a portrait, in a 1939 three-stamp issue. 

Nicaragua has released the most recent and extensive series 
\MPEDNATO DE FOOTBALL CENTROAMERIC! ; of the sports stamps in connection with the Tenth World Series 
omy COSTARICA “2%° 5 of Amateur Baseball Games. The series includes twenty different 
ie regular mail stamps, thirteen air mail, and a postal tax stamp— 
all issued in souvenir sheets as well as for postal use. The five- 
centavo tax stamp must be added to regular postage, its revenue 
going toward the construction of a national stadium in Managua. 
Five of the stamps are shown on this page. 

Nine Venezuelan stamps are dedicated to the Seventh World 
Amateur Baseball Championship Games held in Caracas. Nine- 
teen large rectangular Costa Rican stamps, both regular and air 
mail, depict the stadium in San José, site of the Caribbean and 
Central American Football Championships. Guatemala’s four 
beautiful air mail stamps of 1948 commemorate the Fourth 
Caribbean Football Championships. Mexico pictures a javelin 
thrower on a special green three-centavo stamp drawing attention 
to the National Sports Games of the Revolution. Panama has a 
series of five individual stamps, and a highly embellished souvenir 
sheet showing the stamps and the Panamanian coat-of-arms, with 
a descriptive text in gold letters, printed in honor of the Fourth 
Central American-Caribbean Athletic Games. 

Unfortunately, there is not room here to picture all the American 
sports issues. Peru last year publicized its part in the Olympics 
at Wembley, England, with a souvenir sheet of four different air- 

: mars . mail denominations, and charged a surtax of two soles to benefit 

children’s hospitals. Colombia, the Dominican Republic, and 

Ecuador have groups of stamps commemorating their national 

ACION sports contests. Cuba and El] Salvador dedicate special series to 

the Second and Third Central American Athletic Games, respec- 

tively. And the United States and Uruguay have marked their 

participation in international Olympics with interesting one 

A supply of four stamps released by Guatemala in of 
, Bartolomé de las Casas, Protector of the Indians, has been shipped 
to the Philatelic Division and should be available soon. 

From the Dominican Republic have come supplies of a series 
of two regular mail and four air mail stamps showing the ruins 
of the Church of San Francisco of the Dominican Republic. From 
the same country has come a set of two stamps commemorating 
the Battle of Las Carreras, fought April 21, 1849, the three-centavo 
regular mail stamp showing the portrait of General Pedro Santana, 
and the ten centavo air mail showing the monument to the battle. 
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HAITI LOOKS AHEAD 


(Continued from page 8) 


One indication that things are looking up in Haiti is 
the brand new town of Belladére, far in the interior 
close to the Dominican border. The President boasts of 
this town and one can understand why by contrasting it 
with most of the others. Here dozens of red-roofed, 
yellow houses, of modern but simple design and with 
sanitary facilities, have been built for Haitians from the 
Dominican Republic. There is only one Belladére when 
hundreds are needed, but it shows that the rural popu- 
lation is not being neglected. Though the new town is 
unfinished, a family is moved in whenever a house is 
ready for occupancy. This is a real accomplishment for 
an administration that still must count every gourde. 

Farmers are being helped also by the new agricultural 
program. Most of them own their own land; plantations 
are scarce in Haiti. To get the farm story one should 
first tour the country, then motor to the Agricultural 
School at Damien, outside the capital. 

The School occupies an impressive building, erected 
and long maintained by the United States during the 
occupation. It has a large and well-trained faculty and 
a student body of 200. Some of the teachers were trained 
in the United States and Cuba. The School operates an 
adjacent model farm and a small staff of U.S. experts 
and Haitian administrators and instructors toil to im- 
prove the country’s crops and farm animals. One hun- 
dred fifty farm extension agents work out of the School, 
teaching the country people modern terracing, fertilizing, 
soil conservation, and animal husbandry. Cooperating 
with them is an American Negro farm expert, Giles 
Hubert, who is the U.S. agricultural attaché with com- 
mission as consul and secretary of Embassy. 


Hubert confers with Haitian experts like tall André 
Domesle, Director of the Extension Service, and slender, 
studious Lucien Cantave, specialist in animal husbandry. 
Domesle has studied cane culture in Puerto Rico, coffee- 
growing in Cuba, and attended world farm conferences 
in the States. Cantave studied a year with the U.S. Agri- 
cultural Extension Service at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
Both speak fluent English; both are earnest, energetic 
officials, typical of those striving to help the Haitian 
peasant to help himself. Their work is of paramount 
importance since Haiti is dependent upon its exports of 
bananas, pineapples, avocados, mangoes, sisal, sugar, 
tobacco, rice, coffee, mahogany, and flowers, and badly 
needs to step up meat production. 


After we walked around the farm, M. Domesle paused Haitian middle-class family gets together on 
in the shade of a huge water tank near the Damien Sunday afternoon 
stables: We have no easy job here, he obse rved, glanc {Soni hae 
ing at the covered pens where Cantave’s prize boars rey 


snoozed in porcine luxury. “We are handicapped by Ar’ 
illiteracy, the usual rural suspicion, and the individualism 


of our farmers, but we are making gratifying progress. Pra = 
If we could get more of our young men to take up agri- onbiain ae 


74 


culture, we would move ahead a lot faster.” 


Most of Haiti’s farmers are small landholders, whose «Gxede 

tiny plots have not been cultivated wisely. Deforestation 


Haitian lawyer's home, one of many 
Port-au-Prince showplace 


Children whoop it up in a Port-au-Prince playground 
¢.: 
- 
Home to a Haitian often means a humble caille or hut 
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ful royal pain 
for native and entertainment at 


and erosion have resulted, with the consequent decrease 
in yields and periodical floods and washouts. Hopes are 
_ pinned on the ambitious projects already launched by 
the Government. One encouraging undertaking is the 
SHADA Pine Forest of 50,000 acres, operated by the 
_ Haitian- American Corporation, with James Johnston, 
api —— forester of the University of Washington, in 
charge. Similar reforestation schemes are on the agenda. 
How bright the future will be depends largely upon 
a the picturesque, patient, illiterate but not unintelligent 
country folk who make up the overwhelming majority of 
ae Haitians. It is they who work together in combites to the 
rhythm of the drums. And it is they whom one meets on 
the way to distant markets sitting sideways on their little 
_ burros, gay kerchiefs under broad-brimmed straw hats, 
- greeting the passersby with flashing smiles. 
_ The Ministry of Education is working hard to reduce 
ignorance and illiteracy. Emmanuel Ambroise, the U.S.- 
educated Chief of Cabinet, is another official who knows 
the obstacles and handicaps but sees a hopeful future. 
“Frankly, we don’t know how many illiterates we 
hel he admitted, “but we do have 150,000 children in 
school. It is nowhere near the total school-age popula- 
tion in a nation of more than 3,000,000 people, but we 
v: cannot do much more with our limited budget. We have 
a compulsory education law, but the fact is that we 
’ oo: do not have the money to build schools for all 
who want to and should attend school.’ Whenever we 
ee a new rural school, four or five times more children 
apply than we can accommodate. 
aa “We have done much, however, in the past three years. 
We have increased primary-school teachers’ pay from $15 
~ $40 monthly, and secondary-school teachers’ from $50 
_ to $120 monthly. We have 1,000 students in the Uni- 
versity of Haiti. In Port-au-Prince and Cap-Haitien, we 
try to keep the pupil load down to 35 per teacher, but 
in the rest of the country it is much greater. If we had 
more money we could do better.” He then outlined a 


Sl school project calling for a greatly expanded budget, 


_ which depends on new legislation. 

; Of course nobody better understands the job to be 

done than tall, determined Dumarsais Estimé, President 

of Haiti. A broad-shouldered, slim-waisted man his 

a mid-forties, he has a cultured, handsome wife and three 
_ charming children—aged seven, five, and three. He is 

_ proud of what has already been done, but continues to 
ahead. 


Henne 


Sitting in the council room of his suburban mansion 
outside Pétionville, he spoke of the present and the future. 
“The Artibonite project will reclaim almost 250,000 acres 
of land to which we can move our farmers from barren 


areas. Many, many thousands will live there after the 
reconstruction,” he said. “I feel that our first duty is to 
feed our people better. As for housing, last year I asked 
the United States to send an expert to investigate needs 
in Port-au-Prince where, as you know, thousands live in 
primitive wretchedness. This man has made his report. 
Slum clearance will cost eleven million dollars in the 
capital alone. Other towns have the same problem. 


“I would also like to provide housing for the rural 
people,” he continued. “I do not pretend that the prob- 
lem is simple but | feel that it can be solved. We are 
trying. As for the urban workers, in 1946 the minimum 
wage was 20 cents a day. In one year we raised it to 
75 cents. In Cap-Haitien it is one dollar. I intend to 
increase it progressively. In 1946 our budget was $36 
million; now it is $74 million. The increased wage has 
had a good effect on the economy, and I feel sure this 
will continue. 

“Of course, we need more tourists. That is why we are 
spending vast sums on this exposition. I have invited 
President Truman to attend and hope he will accept. It 
would help us immensely. 

President Estimé 


Those 


“The first duty of every government,” 
wound up, “is to give the people what they need. 
who have ought to give to those who do not.’ 

When the ragged slaves of St. Domingue rose against 
masters 150 created the 
second independent nation in the hemisphere. Haiti's 
problems today are less dramatic, but just as serious. 
Looking down at the Port-au-Prince rooftops from Presi- 
dent Estimé’s verandah, | hoped this new effort would 
meet with equal success. 


their French years ago, they 


SCHOOL FOR NEWSHAWKS 


(Continued from page 15) 


the second purpose of the course: to arouse public interest 
in the quality of newspapers. The model “daily”— 
Journal—was prepared in three separate sections. The 
challenge was exciting because, working at a pace of 
four hours a week, it required three weeks to a month 
to put out each section; yet the news had to be “fresh.” 
This was possible since in terms of real reporting, existing 
newspapers did not offer any special competition. 

The entire issue was a success, indeed notoriously so. 
People clamored for copies. The technical innovations 
were thoroughly aired, and the principal “scoops” 
created the explosive effects intended. An _ exclusive 
front-page interview with the President on Haiti's internal 
racial conflicts provoked interest in all groups and con- 
sternation in A highly documented exposé of 
profiteering through mark-ups of imported textiles pro- 
voked a consumers’ boycott and caused prices to fall. 
This gave the public its first immediate lesson on the 
economic benefits to consumers of journalistic crusading, 


some, 


i 


Awe 
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The critics’ page, the 


backed up by facts and figures. 
sports page, the women’s page, the editorial page, were 


all read carefully. And a page offering a condensation 
of all the news in Creole won applause from Haiti’s 
anthropologists. Of course, there were criticisms. But 
with all the faults of an experimental publication, Journal 
was good enough to make the editor of La Nation say of 
it: “Really alive . . . interesting. I recommend the 
course in journalism to our staff.” 

Extremely high professional standards were introduced 
from the very beginning, since journalism has always 
been an amateur calling in Haiti. At the end of the 
year, only five received a Reporter’s Certificate: Lucien 
Montas, newspaperman; Denyse Roy, lawyer; Henri 
Siclait, Roger Brignolle, and Serge Vieux, all law stu- 
dents. But each is a well-rounded reporter, who handles 
certain types of writing with real brilliance. 

During the year, a question was raised by certain 
Haitians: does this type of modernization constitute an 
Americanization of Haitian journalism? It is a valid 
question and deserves a thoughtful answer. 


There is no doubt that every country possesses its own 
indigenous forms of culture, which are precious parts 
of its national tradition. It is evident that all nations 
resent, often to a fanatic degree, the intrusion or super- 
imposition of foreign forms on their national way of life. 
However, by virtue of geographical position, material 
resources, and historical elements, certain large countries 
have produced new and brilliant techniques in all fields 
that are often unknown in the less industrialized areas. 
When these techniques are purely scientific and technolo- 
gical medi- 
they are accepted joyously and without reserva- 
tion by the smaller nations. While methods and media 
of communication are certainly at the heart of all national 
cultures, new techniques of communication to meet new 
and unforeseen social demands can also be accepted in 
the same, unself-conscious way, without any particular 
fear of “tainting” original, local values and traditions. 


(motors, fertilizers, tractors, insecticides, 


cines), 


In journalism, the U.S. administrative, organizational, 
and technical methods for the collection and rapid dis- 
semination of news are decidedly worth emulating. On 
the other hand, local initiative and local culture deter- 
imine evaluation and selectivity of the news. It can be 
safely assumed that in Haiti, the economic and cultural 
forces operating to modify the type of news sought and 
disseminated are fairly different from those in the 
United States. For example, the U.S. reader will be 
properly disturbed by a small story entitled: “Corree 
May Jump To Ten Cents A Cup.” The reader in 
coffee-producing Haiti, on the other hand, will settle back 
in satisfaction over his front-page headline reading: 
“WorLD MARKET Price ON Corree Rises.” Despite the 
difference in emphasis and emotional effect, the same 
efficient methods bring both readers the news. 

In only one sense can these news-gathering and news- 
disseminating techniques be considered cultural importa- 
tions. Modern U.S. newspaper techniques are by-products 
of U.S. S. political history, 

) 


and the notion that freely cir- 


culating news is a vital and productive element of the 
democ ‘ratic form of government has evolved with it. The ‘ 


cidedly due to this deeply rooted tradition of free-speech 
and free press in the United States. 


But in all the New World countries, democracy itself 
is a cultural importation—from England, from ote i 
democratic government is the avowed goal; and every 
national constitution pays at least lip service-to the 
ideals of freedom of speech and freedom of the press. _ 
Thus it cannot be seriously argued that those techniques — 
that have evolved in the service of democratic freedom 
elsewhere can be considered inimical to the culture o 
any liberty-loving people. 

Haiti’s first journalism course has opened up new 
horizons through modern techniques in journalism, 
which are of vital concern to political democracy. As 
Jefferson put it, in 1802: 

“Were it left to me to decide whether we should have 
a government without newspapers, or newspapers with- 
out a government, I should not hesitate a moment to 
prefer the latter.” 


A DASH OF SPICE 
(Continued from page 12) 


Those who are lucky enough to be near Paris will also 
find a list of restaurants, by neighborhoods, in Béarn. | 
must admit, ho ever, that I have a much higher opinion 
of a certain humble and anonymous guidebook I picked 
up on some journey. It had a very inadequate name: 
Guide du Gourmet, for, contrary to what is generally 
supposed, good usage recommends the term gourmand 
in connection with food, reserving gourmet for those who 
appreciate wine. But how much wisdom lies under this 
poor title! I used the little book for planning methodical 
foraging trips through the various sections of the city, 
and filled it with notes on my own experiences. And 
when I forgot something, I would consult the good judg- 
ment of Louis Forest, editor of Le Matin and president of 
“The 100” club. He was the man who revived the recipe 
for the Liqueur des Belles, lost in the eighteenth century 
and reconstructed by Corcellet. He it was who patented 
filters for brewing coffee directly in the milk without 
water, as they used to do in some homes in America. And 
he again disclosed the cog-en-pate of Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye to me. Or I would take advantage of Prince 
Bariatinsky’ s happy invention, La Bonne Etape (Good 
Places to Stop), which showed us how to travel through 
the byways of France from one pleasant surprise to 
another. Later, I visited the newly founded Academy of 
Gastronomes—forty immortals under the leadership of 
Curnonsky—and, to see what they looked like, the women 
writers’ club that went under the suggestive nickname of 
“The Beautiful Partridges.” 

Well, France ran away with my memories. Another 
time [ll Il speak of Spain. | 
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RIVER PLATE SOCCER 
(Continued from page 19) — 


nationally famous for its soccer. Stocky Piendibene 
manipulated the Penarol forward line with the tactical 
skill of a general, outwitting his adversaries by brilliant 
strategy alone. Toward the end of his career, the Span- 
ish team Deportivo Espanol came to Montevideo to play 
Peftarol. The Spaniards’ goalkeeper, Ricardo Zamora, 
was known to soccer fans all over the world. He was a 
huge man, with the agility of an acrobat. The goal posts 
seemed too close together for him, and he usually played 
just outside. Any attempt by an opponent to place a 
goal past him, however, was only one more opportunity 
for Zamora to make a wildly spectacular play. 

The spectators gathered that afternoon in Montevideo’s 
Parque Central not so much for the game itself as to 
watch a duel of wits between the Spanish fury and the 
native strategist. They were convinced that El Maestro 
would place a goal. As the game progressed, the fans 
became restless and uneasy; the expected duel had not 
developed. Zamora was in superb form, making spectacu- 
lar leaps that were joyously recorded by the camera 
hounds. Suddenly Piendibene had the ball; Pefarol’s 
center forward made a feint play, clearing the field of 
players between the two rival stars of the day. Piendibene 
advanced resolutely toward Zamora. A profound silence 
fell on the breathless crowd. Would their idol come 
through? El Maestro continued to advance, rolling the 
ball easily and expertly before him. Then he made a fast 
feint, throwing Zamora off balance, and slowly eased the 
ball across the goal line at the far end. A huge roar 
sprang from the stands. Zamora was licked. 

Football clubs in the River Plate capitals are owned 
by members, who contribute one peso a month for the 
use of the club’s athletic facilities and are admitted free 
to all games by presenting their membership card. On 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, amateur “sandlot” 
games are in full swing in both port cities. Most of the 
big-time “pro” soccer stars have, in fact, emerged from 
these neighborhood leagues. 

In South American soccer, Brazil should not be over- 
looked as a formidable rival for top honors with the 
two River Plate republics. Recently, it has added excel- 
lent material to its various teams and is looking forward 
to winning the 1950 South American Championship, to 
be played in a 150,000-seat stadium now under construc- 
tion in Rio. As for United States football, Latin 
Americans dismiss it as a rather sissy game of rugby. 

At the moment, sporting relations between Argentina 
and Uruguay are virtually at a standstill. But no one 
doubts that this crisis will pass and the old rivalries again 
spring forth. 


Effective January 1, 1950, the subscription 
rate for Americas in the United States and 
Canada will be $3.00 U. S. currency. This 
new rate will apply to all editions—English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. 


FOR YOUR RECORD LIBRARY 


RECOMMENDED BY Pru Devon, Producer-Commentator, 
“Nights in Latin America,” Radio Station WOXR, New 
York; and Evans Clark, whose well-known record library 
supplies most of the music. 
1. SOLEIL, OH! Haitian Ceremonial Song. BATUCADA 
Brazilian Samba. Decca 40026 


You will be moved by this “Invocation to the Sun,” beautifully 


sung by Jean-Léon Destiné, a talented young Haitian artist now 


living in New York. It is a sophisticated version of an ancient 
primitive Negro chant. The samba is tuneful, but played more 
like a Cuban bolero on Broadway than what you may have heard 
in a Rio casino. 

2. CHOUCOUNE Haitian Meringue. TOITICA LA NEGRA 

Cuban Cult Song. Decca 40028 
Katherine Dunham, the University of Chicago girl who studied 
Caribbean dances “on location,” then made a big hit dancing 
them with her troupe, sings one of the best-known songs of the 
French West Indies with M. Destiné. The méringue, not too well 
copied by the orchestra, is the rhythm to which young couples 
dance on Saturday nights at La Citadelle, overlooking Port-au- 
Prince. The Cuban cult song on the other side sounds more 
primitive than it really is. 

3. CONGO MOUNDONG Haitian Congo Cult Song. CAL- 

LATE Cuban Guaracha. Decca 40027 
M. Destiné goes native in this Haitian cult song, rooted in the 
African Congo. Miss Dunham’s troupers supply the background 
chorus and percussion. On the other side, Miss Dunham sings a 
nice lilting guaracha with her orchestra. This and the two pre- 
viously listed records are from the Decca Dunham album “Afro- 
Caribbean Songs and Rhythms.” 

4. HAITI DANCES Wax Records Album 
In this album of four sides you run the gamut from primitive, 
entirely African shouts and terrific drum rhythms, to some ex- 
tremely attractive, more hybrid songs. Nan Guinin is a rhapsodic 
patriotic song with a fascinating exuberance of rhythm; Cousin, 
a humorous popular song. (Perhaps it’s just as well that one 
doesn’t understand the nuances of the Afro-French patois.) The 
background “sound effects” are pure and authentic Haiti brought 
to life. These are tops for the “ethnic” section of your record 
library. 

5. FOLK MUSIC OF HAITI and DRUMS OF HAITI. Ethnic 

Folkways Library Albums 
These albums of four records each (1440-1443 and 1428-1431 inclu- 
sive) are pure-grain folklore free of commercial veneer. The selec- 
tions were sung, played, shouted, and beaten out by the Haitian 
back-country folk. Harold Courlander, well known for his 
scholarly delvings into the mysteries of Haitian life, has written 
“program notes” for each of these albums, illustrated with photo- 
graphs that bring the notes to life. He explains the African origins 
of the various dances, songs, and drummings, where and how they 
are done today, and what they mean—none of which you could 
possibly guess from just listening to the records themselves. But 
let the buyer beware: these records are not for those who like 
their music sweet—or even musical! 

Unfortunately, almost none of the recordings made in earlier 
years of Haiti’s more sophisticated popular music can still be 
obtained from the companies that produced them. Some, however, 
may still be found on retail dealers’ shelves. Examples are: 
Victor 82766, with a haunting chant and invocation sung with 
beauty and feeling by LeRoy Antoine to the accompaniment of 
native drums; Victor 82764 and 5 and 83197 with typical and 
tuneful native méringues. Victor Album S36 contains five records 
of music written by the Haitian composer Ludovic Lamothe and 
played by him on the piano. ... Of the more primitive music, a 
series of folklore recordings made on location in 1937 by Alan 
Lomax is still available from the Library of Congress (Archive of 
American Folk Song, VII-XI inclusive). Another album of 
Haitian folklore recordings, made by Dr. Courlander, although 
“out of print,” may still be found: “Vodoun Songs of Haiti,” 
General Records 5001-5004 inclusive. 
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1. Residence of Mexican Presidents until 
1936 when Cardenas refused to occupy it, and — 
since then the Museum of History, this castle — 
was in the news in 1945 as site of the Inter- 
American Conference on Problems of War | 
and Peace held in Mexico City. What is its 
name? 
2. Waterfront at La Guaira, chief port of — 
what northern South American country? 


“we 
3. Amalia de Castillo Ledén of Mexico 
was elected in August in Buenos Aires as 
Chairman of the Inter-American Commission 
of Women, the Inter-American Travel Con- 
gress, or the Pan American Sanitary Bureau? 
= 
4. Chiclero uses bagger’s rope and climb- _ 
er’s spikes when cutting zig-zag channels 
through which chicle sap flows from the _ 
sapodilla tree. Exported chiefly from Mexico — 
and Central America, the sap ends up in a 
popular U.S. confection: chocolate candy, 
chewing gum, or popcorn? 


“we 

5. Can you name the capital city indicated 
y! 


by the white dot on the map? he hes 
| 


6. Playa mansa, or calm beach, on the Rio | 
de la Plata side of Punta del Este. Playa 
brava, where breakers roll in, is on the | pe 
Atlantic side. Punta del Este is considered _ 
one of the world’s best resorts. What country <a 


is it in? 


7. The copihue grows in the southern part _ 

of the Andean Republic that claims it as its | 
national flower. The name of the country 

you name it? ey 

= 4 

8. These girls are Spanish-speaking U.S. 


citizens whose island home was once a Span- Si 
ish possession. What is the island? wee 


‘ 


9. San Juan Hill, scene of a decisive tei 
Spanish-American War battle where 
Teddy Roosevelt won fame with his Rough = 
Riders. Is it near San Juan, Puerto ll 
Santiago de Cuba; or Santiago, Dominican —s_—© 


Republic? 
10. A leg of the Pan American Highway segs aaa 
runs the full length of “ee 


linking it with Guatemala on the west and | 
Honduras on the east. Fill in the blank with 
the name of the country. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Mexican poet and humanist ALFONSO 
Reyes spent of his twenties 
serving his government in France and 
Spain. That was the beginning of 
his fondness for their food and drink, 
amplified since by many visits. In 
“A Dash of Spice,’ he lends his 
literary skill to expressing this appre- 
ciation of good food. In addition to 
extensive diplomatic service in Europe 
and Latin America, Dr. Reyes has 
written copiously—more than 30 
volumes. The list of his literary achievements fills almost a column 
and a half in Who’s Who in Latin America—not including his 
translations. But he has remarked that far from getting rich on 
his prolific output, he is happy if his books don’t cost him any- 
thing. Mexico has one of Latin America’s best publishing busi- 
nesses, but even so, few authors can make a living on their writ- 
ing. Dr. Reyes’ most famous work is Des/linde, a philosophy of 
literary criticism. He is now preparing his complete works and 
serving as President of the Colegio de México, besides lecturing 
often. He has been mentioned as a candidate for the Nobel Prize. 


most 


Epirn Erron, 27-year-old author of 
“School for Newshawks,” is a native 
New Yorker; educated at Columbia 
University. She has worked for 
several newspapers, but has spent 
most of her journalistic career as a 
staff writer for the New York Times 
Magazine, and freelancing for other 
publications. Now Time magazine’s 
Haitian correspondent and teacher of 
the University of Haiti's new journal- 
ism course, she has kicked up a 
ruckus in the little republic’s Fourth Estate. Her husband, 
Fortuné Bogat, is Haitian business agent for several U.S. manu- 
facturers. They live with their four children in a mansion over- 
looking the city. She is working on a non-fiction book about 
Haiti, and hopes to spend some time soon as a roving correspon- 
dent for ime in Central America. 


Puitirre THosy-Marce.in, author of “Magic in Paint,” has been 
directly or indirectly responsible for inspiring much of Haiti’s 
renaissance in the arts. He and his brother Pierre themselves 
led the avant garde of the literary movement. Two of their books, 
Canapé Vert and Beast of the Haitian Hills, both rich in folklore, 
have been published in the United States. Selden Rodman re- 
ported that painter Hector Hyppolite sometimes identified his 
inspirational /oa with M. Marcelin, rather than St. John the 
Baptist. A lawyer by education, he has been a journalist and 
was for a while Secretary Generel of Haiti’s Department of 
Public Works. He is now on the staff of the Pan American 
Union, and continues to write. 


The dynamic author of “Haiti Looks 
Ahead.” Grorce SAMUEL SCHUYLER, 
was born in Providence, Rhode Island, 
54 years ago. One of his first notable 
achievements was becoming a first 
lieutenant during his 1912-1918 hitch 
in the United States Army. He has 
since spent 25 years as “Views and 
Reviews” columnist for The Pitts- 
burgh Courier, which has also pub- 
lished many of his now famous 
articles. Last year he wrote two series. 
Inside Latin America, followed a tour 
by air of ten Latin American countries. The other, What's Good 
About the South?, caused a sensation. Another group, The Truth 
about Harlem, concluded in June of this year, and The New West 
Indies came to a close recently. The latter was based on his 
early summer's visit to Brazil, the Guianas, Curacao, and all the 
West Indian Islands including Haiti, which he revisited in Octo- 


Democracy 


ber. Besides making and describing surveys of civil rights, labor 
unionism, and other economic and social problems in the United 
States, Mr. Schuyler is a novelist (Slaves Today and Black No 
More), lecturer, and contributing editor of Plain Talk. 


This month’s book reviewers are for the most part familiar to 
AMERICAS readers. But Roprico Masis, who discusses Architec- 
ture of Social Concern, is a newcomer. A Costa Rican by birth, 
he graduated as an architect from the University of Southern 
California last spring and is now assistant to the Pan American 
Union’s housing specialist, Anatole Solow. He is also working 
on his master’s degree in housing. Brazilian-born Dr. HERNANE 
TAVARES DE SA, special assistant to the Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States, reviews George Wythe’s Brazil: 
an Expanding Economy. Francisco Javier Yanes’ book on Cumana 
is considered by Dr. Marcos FaLcon BricENo, economic adviser to 
the Pan American Union’s Department of Economic and Social 
ffairs. 


HOLIDAY AND FESTIVAL CALENDAR 
FOR FEBRUARY 1950 
LATE FEBRUARY is carnival time in Latin America, and 
for three days preceding Ash Wednesday the land is 
resplendent with bright costumes, tumultuous with merry- 
making, ablaze with lights, and bedecked with streamers. 
serpentines, and confetti. Stores are closed except for 
those selling carnival supplies. Chile is about the onl) 
country which attaches little importance to carnival. The 
pre-Lenten festivals have much the same _ uninhibited 
character everywhere, but there are interesting local 


highlights. In 1950, Ash Wednesday falls on February 
twenty-second. 
BOLIVIA 


Most elaborate carnival spectacles are in Cochabamba, Sucre, and 
Santa Cruz. Grotesque masks, beautiful balls, native dances, and 
colorful mark the ceremonies. In Oruro and Potosi 
mine owners give money, liquor, fireworks, candy, and sometimes 
even bulls for barbecues. The bulls are skinned and the blood 
saved to sprinkle in front of the mines in thanks to Mother Earth 
(Pacha-Mama) for her abundance of ore. Climax is the offering 
of high-grade ore as a gift to the mine superintendent. 


costumes 


February 2: Candlemas is marked with a ceremony commemorat- 
ing February 2, 1583, when the Virgin, Our Lady of Copacabana, 
was installed in her place in the Sanctuary of Copacabana on 
the shore of Lake Titicaca. Most extensive celebration connected 
with the shrine is held in August. 


BRAZIL 

Carnival in Rio has an international reputation as the epitome of 
Latin American carnival celebrations. A jolly, middle-aged fat 
man with a robe and crown usually represents King Momus, 
descended from the Roman god of frolics, and his arrival by 
ship, train, or plane to rule over the carnival sets off three days 
of bedlam with elaborate floats prepared by carnival clubs, fancy 
balls, and innumerable special songs, some of which will be hits 
before the reveling is over. Carnival began in the days when 
Brazil was still an empire, and the Afro-Brazilian comparsas 
(groups) doing native African dances and singing songs handed 
down from slave days are an outstanding feature. “ 


CUBA 

Rivaling Rio's splendor is Havana’s carnival, where Afro-Cuban 
comparsas sing and dance to tom-toms much the same as those 
in Rio. Parades are fabulous and stretch for five miles along the 
Prado and Malecén. 


February 1-2-3: The Feast of Our Lady of Candelaria takes 
place in the little town of Ceiba Mocha. On February 2, the 
principal day, 15,000 worshippers participate and carry the revered 


image of the saint in procession. ao: 
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February 24: In the community of Arcos de Canasi, games, 
dances, and other diversions mark the annual feast of St. Matthew 
of Canasi. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
February 27: Dominican oe Day with parades and 


speeches. 


Some of the Indians offer interesting spectacles: wit 
and dances, but the main diversion of carnival is throwing water 


and powder or flour. 


February 2: Candlemas celebration in Chiantla 
Department), the Fiesta of the Virgin of Candelaria, is note- 
worthy. Legend says a Spaniard named Almengor presented the 
church with the figure of the Virgin made from his mine’s silver. 
The mine’s wealth grew to such fabulous proportions he decided to 
retire to Spain. During a last visit to the mine, he escaped death 
by a hair’s breadth. The Virgin has since been considered 
miraculous. 


MEXICO 

Even the Mexican Tourist Association agrees that nothing can 
stop a Mexican carnival. Especially lively are the port towns of 
Mazatlan, Manzanillo, Acapulco, and Veracruz. An hour’s drive 
from Mexico City is Huejotzingo where several hundred inhabit- 
ants enact a three-day drama with the entire town as the setting. 


It is the story of the Robin Hood-like bandit, Agustin Lorenzo, i om Que tenga dinero y que no se muera.... eS 
and his elopement with a village maiden. There are mock battles wal ‘| ask that my darling love me, ee 
between Spaniards and Indians, beautiful native dances. Most —c _ That he have money, and that he not die. . 7 


tourists drive out for a morning or afternoon. Actors set a tire- 
less pace of twelve hours a day. 


February 1-2: There are three Candlemas celebrations worth 
mentioning. A festival honors Our Lady of Candelaria in San 
Juan Teotihuacan near the Pyramids of the Sun and the Moon, 
the Temple of the Plumed Serpent, and the Fortress. At Tlacotal- 
pan, Veracruz, the Candlemas festival lasts a week, includes a 
rodeo and the native huapango dances. The fiesta at San Juan 
de los Lagos honors the miraculous Virgin of San Juan de los 
Lagos, but includes a two-week-long fair and native dances, 
especially the popular “Moors and Christians.” It is said that 
Spanish missionaries taught the Indians the dance, which depicts 
the victorious struggle of the Spaniards with the Moors, employ- 
ing much pageantry and mock battles. 


February 1-8: The ancient town of Tzintzuntzan in Michoacan 
on the shores of Lake Patzcuaro offers a fair, an Indian regatta 
on the lake, and the Dance of the Viejitos, or little old men, 
which is pure comedy. The town was the capital of the Tarascan 
Indian kingdom; its name means “Place of the Humming Birds.” 


PANAMA 

The people in the land of the pollera, montuno, and tumbahombre 
don their most festive costumes for carnival, dance the tamborito, 
the punto, and cumbia. Festivities compare with Rio and Havana 
for gaiety and are best in Panama City. Carnival began around 
1673, when it was celebrated by re-enating pirate Henry Morgan’s 
sacking of the city in 1671. Once in a while the drama is still 
presented at carnival, which was first sponsored officially in 1910. 


February 3: Feast of San Blas, patron saint of the republic, is ae a epartment of Cultural seed 


celebrated with processions as a religious observance, mostly in 
Asuncion. 


PERU 
In Arequipa carnival takes on a unique aspect through a battle 
with eggshells and perfumed water. In Lima, mischievous revelers 
squirt each other with water from brightly colored balloons 
and tubes. 


URUGUAY 
The amateur actor is in his glory during Montevideo’s brilliant 
carnival, distinguished by tablados (stages) on every: street corner. 
A group mounts the stage, blows a horn or strikes-up a band as 
a signal for all in the vicinity to gather "round. There are gaucho 
singers, musicians, dancers, minstrel shows, drama, puppets— 
almost anything imaginable. At their peak during carnival, the 
performers roam the city for six weeks.- Advertisers use tablado 
backdrops as billboards, and prizes are given for the best skit. 


LETTERS TO THE ee: 


“CLEANSING” 

A little error crept into your Record ania note on , Babalit 
{[November, English]. No-corpse figures at any time either in 
the song or the ritual mentioned in it. 
Babali’s words are a prayer to the deity Babalu. The singer 
is placing on the altar a cigar, firewater, and some money, as an 
offering. The seventeen candles are placed to form a cross. They 
will be lighted at the velorio which, in this case, is a nocturnal 
ceremony of this particular rite. The cigar will be used later on 
to blow smoke in the face of the person or persons who in due 
course will be “possessed” by Babalu or one of his heavenly asso- 
ciates. The liquor will be sprinkled over the spectators and used 
to wet the lips of the person who is in the-trance. The money 
is the modus vivendi, I am afraid, of the “babalao” or priest. 

In this particular case the singer is asking: 5 


Yo quiero pedir que mi negro me quiera, 


a rather reasonable and prosaic request, I dare say. This i is, then, 
a velorio de santo, not a velorio de muerto, which is a stiff of 
another color. I went to your office intent on “cleansing” the 
person who wrote the note and offended Babali . . . but since the 
guilty party is in New York I limited the ceremony to sprinkling 
my copy of AMERICAS and waving my arms in a certain way. Now 
you're safe, if not cleansed. 
This slight error will not be detected by many of your readers. 
Only those of us who know voodoo will catch it. Anyway, I will 
put a word in for you with Eloué Changé, whose festivities are 
to be held soon. 
As we Irish say, “Hasta la vista.” 
Demetrio Cabarga 
Washington, D. C. 
4s we Latins say,“ Thanks, pal.” We consider ourselves “cleansed.” 


CLARIFICATION 
Dear Sir: 

In the section, “Know Your Neighbors?” of the November issue 
of Americas [English] it is said of the University of San Marcos 
that “officially founded in Lima on May 12, 1551, by Dominican 
friar Tomas de San Martin, classes have been held since 1571.” 

What actually happened in 1571 was that Francisco de Toledo, 
Viceroy of Peru, made the University of San Marcos independent 
from the Dominican Order that established it in 1550 even before 
royal authorization of the Spanish Crown was granted. The book 
entitled Alma Mater by Luis Antonio Eguiguren, published in 
Lima in 1939, gives the entire story of the pre-1571 period of 
San Marcos on pages 50-228. 


Pan American Union sat 

FILTHY BLACK LEGEND le 
Dear Sir: Nes 
“The Black Legend” article by Dr. Carlos Davila teal 
English] is mere opinion and intolerant sectarian propaganda. 
Freedom was built on a courageous facing of truth, no matter how 
distasteful. Health is not attained by hiding symptoms, nor a 
better world y whiter washing facts. 
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Surely we want to believe the best of the ancestors of our sim- Dear Sir: 
_ paticos neighbors to the South, and it is also true that modern ... L originally subscribed to AmMeriIcAs because it was required 
historians have sometimes dug up irrelevant dirt concerning his- for a course I’m taking ... (Latin American History). 
torical figures. Certainly, no one believes that every conquistador I find that the magazine not only is informative and of excel- 
every day of his sojourn killed natives and cruelly tortured them. lent educational value, but it also makes good and entertaining 
But recent excavations are revealing fresh “awful truths” of Span- reading. If you can keep up the good work, I can assure you 
ish cruelty and destruction of civilizations which were in many that you have found a virtual life subscriber in myself. 
ways superior to their own... . David Hess 
The devotees of the Black Legend theory play up the burning Cortland, New York 
of the nineteen Salem witches. No one in America is proud of 
; that part of our history, nor do we attempt to whitewash it. May GRAPHIC CREDITS 
it be said, however, that at that very same time in fanatical Spain (Listed from left to right, tep to hottem) 
and South America countless thousands of “witches” were being Inside front cover: Scott Seegers 
burned at the stake. Surely Doctor Davila does not call this es Geen ii dine in) 


legend. Wallenberg, Three Lions- Haitian Em- 
I should like my name kept confidential. 7) = Pom bassy—-Elizabeth R. Hibbs, Three Lions 
P > 5 Earl Leaf, Rapho-Guillumette—-Lanks, Three 
A Reader Lions—Hamilton Wright 
Dayton, Ohio gtk ‘ : Courtesy Haitian Embassy—-Hamilton Wright (3) 
Earl Leaf, Rapho-Guillumette—Max W. Hunn 
| (2)—Ear! Leaf, Rapho-Guillumette 


BOOSTERS’ CLUB, NEW MEMBERS 
Hoy, Mexico City—Ralph Robinson 


Sir: 
As an “old timer” in the magazine field [twenty-one years, — 5 Time ming 
Curtis Publishi Co.], I wist d ff Vincent de Pascal 
wish to congratulate you and your stall 19 Héctor Lépez Reboledo (2)— Vincent de Pascal (2) 


upon the very fine magazine which you are issuing. You offer a _ in @ 20 Courtesy Charles Seeger (bottom) _ 
wide variety of articles, they are well written and edited. and 2 Victor de Palma, Black Star ~Charles Perry 
Weimer— Victor de Palma, Black Star 
beautifully illustrated. I read your magazine from cover to cover | 22 Courtesy Macy’s—Severin, Three Lions 
as it provides me with a liberal education on the countries making Pan American World Airways—Charles Perry 
2 Weimer—tThree Lions 
up the Pan American Union. : sa 7 24 The Magic Island, by W. B. Seabrook--Courtesy 
ss B. Bennett Haitian Art Center of New York 
Jess B Bennet ; 7 Courtesy H.A.C. of N.Y. 
Washington, D. C. 26 Florence Arquin (3) 
Dear Sir: Courtesy H.A.C. of N.Y. 
The article on Puerto Rican sugar cane is very good [Octo- 31 Florence Arquin 
ish I also like the article ‘versity’s cl 32 Machado de Agsis, by Mario Matos | 
ver, Spanish}. ... also like the article on our university s chorus 33 Hemisferio, Mexico City 
very much, Adelhardt (4)—Harris and Ewing 
I have subscribed to the Bulle tin for years, and now, of course, 
to Americas, and I always noticed the absence of articles on a3 ro ayy Rapho-Guillumette 
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The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Déminican Republic, Ecuador, El] Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 
United States is Assistant Secretary General. 
aS The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
ee a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
, of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 
technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 
Cultural Council. 

The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion. Besides AMERICAS, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meet- 
ings of Consultation, the Council, and the other agencies of the Organization. 


Americas subscription rates $3.00 a year, $1.00 extra for postage to countries outside the Pan American Postal Union. Spanish 
and Portuguese editions $2.00 a year plus $1.00 for postage to countries outside the Pan American Postal Union. Single copies 25¢. 
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